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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 
sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered, The date to which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
for himself the time when his subscription ends. 

We would also state that our lowest and only terme are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terms, 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money’s worth. 
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aa-See Third Page for Terms, &c..69 

Subscri-rs will observe the date on the label: 
with widch their papers are addressed. Thedate is the 
time to which the subscription is paid. When a new 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt in 
fall for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates will 
notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
corrected when pointed out soon after their 
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Editorial, 

FIELD MEETING. 
Club—Gathering at the 
W. Pierce— Diversified 
‘ Special Farming Combined. 

Monday, August 5th, the day appointed 
for the field meeting at the farm of J. W. 
Pierce, Secretary of the West Millbury Far- 
mers’ Club, could hardly have been more fa- 
vorable either for business or pleasure. The 
heavy thunder showers of the preceding after- 
n cleared the air, laid the dust, and gave 


ury Farmers’ 


the Secre tary, J. 


noo 
2 both in field and forest a degree of 
leanness and verdure seldom excelled in any 

August day. Taking an early train on the 
ew road connecting with the New York & 

New England railroad, at Franklin, and the 
Providence & Worcester road at Valley Falls, 
trip to West Millbury was an easy and 

is One compared with the thirty odd 

of carriage road over which we had 
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passed in former years, when business re- 
ired a visit to Worcester or vicinity. This 
oad from Franklin to Valley Falls was 

laid out and built through the influence of a 
few heavy manufacturers at Franklin, who de- 
ommodations for reaching 
tide water, and by the owners 
| others interested in developing the gran- 
ite quarries at Diamond Hill in Cumberland, 
hen the road was opened, about a year 
it was found that this short link, of only 
e ten miles, which has been leased by the 
New York & New England road, could, with 
ght extra expense in the running of 
be made a competing line between 
Boston and Providence, and thus enable the 
pe of these two large cities to exchange 
visits, and freight merchandise at rates mate- 
rially less than had been charged for so many 
years by the old Boston & Providence road. 
too, along this route, rlthough 
not equal in wildness or grandeur to that of 
mountainous countries, is yet far more pictur- 
esque and pleasing to the traveller than the 
long, level, barren plains, over which the old 
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isses for so many miles. 
nd Hill and the granite quarry near 
imong the noted points of interest to 
1 amateur collectors of mineralog- 
mens, while the residences in the 
inity are, almost without exception, 
mented from the very street entrance to 
e parlor shelf with rare and glittering spec- 
of the crystals from which the place 
name. The granite quarry on the 
n the west side of the road and connected 
y & tramway reaching to near the 
over which cars are drawn up and let 
by a stationary engine, is a place of 
siderable interest. Here, at all times dur- 
e summer season, hundreds of laborers 
e seen busy with drills, chisels and ham- 
splitting out huge blocks of granite, 
hing the surfaces, or fitting them for the 
jus places they are designed to fill. The 
str , the sidewalks, and a great many of 
the finest buildings in Providence and the sur- 
rounding towns, owe their beauty and dura- 
bility to this Diamond Hill granite, which, in 
jualities, is not surpassed by that of 
any quarry in the country. The views along 
the whole route, as the road follows the banks 
of streams, through pleasant manufacturing 
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villages and among farm houses, are pronounc- 
ed by many of sufficient interest to attract the 
traveller, aside from the cheaper rates which 
this road is enabled to offer. 

We reach Valley Falls just in season to 
take the early morning train over the old and 
popular Providence & Worcester road, which 
now connections with the three 
lines of the New York & New England road, 
viz.: at Valley Falls with the new branch, at 
Woonsocket with the Woonsocket division or 
old ‘air line,” and at Blackstone with the 
main through line to New York and the 
Southwest. The P. & W. Company runa 
few fast trains, one White Mountain train 
morning and evening, and one mid-day train 
each way, but with a large manufacturing vil- 
lage at every second mile from tide water to 
the source of the Blackstone, the road must 
always depend largely upon local traffic for 
its income. That the road is well managed 
one may at least infer when he finds still em- 
ployed the same gentlemanly and obliging 
conductors that he met ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years ago. A double track which is now in 
process of construction will, when completed, 
add much to the value of the road. 

Reaching Millbury we find carriages in 
waiting to take visitors as they arrive by the 
several different routes, over the three miles of 
delightful country highway which leads to what 
was formerly called ‘‘Grass Hill,” but recent- 
ly and more generally West Millbury. Grass 
Hill, which, until within a few yeazs, had its 
post office by that name, is a broad swell of 
moist clayey land, some two miles by a mile 
and a half in extent, and contains some of the 
very best farms in the whole State. As we 
approach the hill we may see large mowing 
fields of twenty acres or more, without a rock 
or stone to obstruct cultivation, and pastures 
of equal extent with the dark green under- 
growth of sweet June and bent grasses, part- 
ly hidden by the seed stalks, which, during 
early summer grew too fast for the amount of 
stock pastured. Haying is generally finished, 
but there are large fields of oats and barley 
not yet housed, some lying in swaths, while 
other lots are curing as well as the variable 
“dog day” weather will permit. So much 
small grain is grown in the vicinity that 
threshing machines find plenty of business 
among the farmers at this season, and one is 
not deterred from growing these crops on ac- 
count of the heavy expense for threshing by 
hand labor. 

The farm, which is the scene of special at- 
traction for the day, is owned by Mr. A. W. 
Pierce, and is occupied and managed jointly 
by father and son, although, from the weight 
of years, the elder proprietor is not unwilling 
to allow the chief oversight and responsibility 
to rest on younger ‘Shoulders, and the same 
may be said of the indoor cares which are di- 
vided between the mother and wife of our 
young friend whose name has been so long fa- 
miliar to the readers of the ‘*FaRMER.” 

After a substantial dinner bad been served 


makes close 


to those coming from a distance, the party, 
now largely increased by friends and neigh- 
bors and numbering about sixty in all, were 
invited to walk over the fields to inspect 
and criticise the growing crops and the meth- 
ods of culture found most practicable here. 
At the start, Mr. Pierce stated that he consid- 
ered the farm best adapted to the production 
of grass and hay; that while the location was 
too far from market, the soil was also too 
cold and heavy for the profitable production of 
ordinary market vegetables, yet he had found 
that he could raise certain varieties of garden 
crops with profit. About ten acres is under 
the plough the present year, the largest field 
of 34 acres being in corn, and the next of 
23 acres in cucumbers grown for pickles. 
The remainder is in fodder corn, cabbages, 
onions, squashes, beets, potatoes, and oth- 
er garden vegetables. The stock consists of 
two horses and seventeen cows and young an- 
imals, besides two or three pens of hogs and a 
large and fine flock of choice poultry, chiefly 
Brahmas and Leghorns. 

Twenty-three acres in English grass pro- 
duces hay enough for the animals and some 
four to six tons for the market. The produc- 
tion of cucumbers has been one of the most 
profitable branches carried on at the farm for 
the past few years, the quality of the pickles 
having gained for them an active and con- 
stantly increasing demand. ‘They are raised 
chiefly from manure put in the hills, as good 
crops being raised in this way as when quite 
liberal quantities are spread broadcast. The 
best compost is made from a mixture of hen ma- 
nure and privy manure, with the scrapings 
from the calf pens where the calves are being 
fed liberally with skimmed milk. The seeds 
are planted late enough so that the young 
plants are not seriously injured by the striped 
beetle, and so late too that the picking season 
shall not commence till the hay harvest is en- 
tirely past. While crossing a cucumber field 
attention was invited to a strip several rods in 
length where an underdrain had been recently 
laid, and where the stiff clay subsoil bad been 
left exposed upon the surface, and planted to 
vines like the other parts of the field. No 
difference could be observed in the size or 
color of the vines where the subsoil was but re- 
cently brought up, showing that deep plonghing 
even on this clay land would apparently work 
no harm to the growing crops even without the 
year’s ‘‘seasoning” thought by many so indis- 
The same uniform appearance was 
observable in the cornfield into which the 
drain extended for some distance. No 
‘*poison” showed its effects upon either crop, 
while both were greatly improved by the re- 
moval of the surplus water which was pass- 
ing out through the drains. The corn field 
was manured at the rate of from three to 
seven cords of stable manure per acre, the 
richest portions of the field receiving the less- 
er quantity, the whole averaging about five 
cords per acre. In addition to the stable 
manure, 210 lbs. per acre of fine steamed bone 
dissolved in acid was applied in the bills at 
planting and on the surface before hoeing. 
Also a dressing of lime, ashes and salt late in 
the season, probably too late to materially af- 
fect the crop. 

Mr. Pierce is an apt scholar in figures, has 

studied formulas with much care, and whether 
right or wrong believes he cannot afford to pay 
others for compounding and mixing special 
fertilizers. He accordingly buys the yaw ma- 
terial and dissolves and mixes it at the farm. 
He therefore has a perfectly clear understand- 
ing of what he is doing, but adds considerably 
to his own labors and, of course, takes some 
personal risks when handling strong acids. 
From his note book we gathered the following 
figures relating to the cost of the growing corn : 
210 lbs fine bone, $3.15; acid sufficient to dis- 
solve it, $1.65; making $4.80 for the cost of 
the fertilizer aside from the ashes and salt 
mixture. Hand hoeing twice and horse culti- 
vation seven times (the corn being rowed both 
ways), $7.62 per acre; stable manure at 
market value $30, although Mr. Pierce stated 
that he would sooner use commercial fertilizers 
exclusively than pay that price. Several vis- 
itors who had recently visited the cornfields at 
Waushakum farm, here interrupted the read- 
ing by asking if the corn would not cost at the 
end of the season at least one dollar per bush- 
el, to which Mr. Pierce replied that almost 
any farm crop, according to his experience, 
could be figured up to show a loss, if one de- 
sired, and yet farm operations as a whole, 
and taken through the entire year, somehow 
paid industrious and intelligent farmers a good 
living. 
His corn crop might possibly figure up a 
cost greater than the ruling price in the mark- 
et, but yet he believed that, even on his grass 
farm, it is better to grow some corn than 
to purchase it all. It is an excellent crop for 
preparing the ground for the succeeding crops 
of small grain and hay. He considered it 
quite important to keep the corn fields clear 
of weeds, that the succeeding grain crops 
might not be injured and, perhaps, almost 
ruined by them on the following year. The 
corn field certainly was remarkably free from 
weeds, and showed a marked contrast to cer- 
tain fields we saw while on the way to and 
from the meeting, where the crops could hard- 
ly be seen among the heavy growth of coarse, 
rank and worthless weeds. 


Like every intelligent and enterprising far- 
mer, Mr. Pierce is constantly trying experi- 
ments. His usual custom has been to seed 
his land down to grass, in connection with a 
grain crop, oats, or more generally barley. 
On his moist clay land he is usually suceess- 
ful, and yet in dry seasons he sometimes fails 
when he is iempted to adopt some other 
course. Near the cornfield was a small patch 
of wheat grown in drills, from one pound of 
seed of the new hybrid, by Mr. Pringle, and 
which he calls the ‘‘Defiance.” It showed 
very long heads, bright, strong straw, and a 
good-sized, clean kernel, but was, unfortu- 
nately, cuf®a little too early, and bad shrunk- 
en somewhat in consequence. Future trials, 
and a little more experience in handling wheat, 
may yet prove that this grain is well worthy a 
place on every New England farm. We hope 
Mr. Pierce will not be discouraged by this 
partial failure, but will try wheat again, either 
the fall or spring varieties. 


pensable. 


Squashes, which in some years have been 
grown here quite extensively, are in small 
area this season. The vines have been some- 
what injured by insects, and numerous experi- 
ments have been carried on to,determine if 
possible the best methods of fighting them. 
Salt water has been applied with apparent 
success, and, as yet, no harm, for the purpose 
of arresting the destruction caused by the 
vine borer and maggot ; but further trial will 
be required before confidence can be placed 
in this remedy. 

Coming back to the buildings, a collection 
of implements, such as are used on the farm, 
was shown, including a swivel plougb, Randall 
harrow, smoothing drag, corn and vegetable 
“marker,” adjustable to rows from 28 inches 
to three feet or more, and which marks three 
rows and drags a guide for the next, at each 
drawing across the field. Also, a cultivator, 
similar to the ‘‘French horse hoe,” with crook- 
ed teeth, pitching forward, which has been in 
use on the place more than twenty years without 
having paid a cent of royalty for infringing 
upon any one’s patent right. These tools 
were discussed as to their merits, by both host 
and visitors, while the horse cultivator was 
busy at work in a field of mangolds near by. 





In the garden a considerable patch of pota- 


toes, and another of cabbages have been kept 
free from Colorado beetles and cabbage worms 
by the flock of chickens which have had free 
range. They have also, by a little training, 
acquired a liking for the large black squash 
bug, and have been quite an aid during the 
daily visits to the shingles laid near the hills. 
Surely, there is no accounting for tastes. 

After everything in the garden and fields 
had been leisurely examined, the company 
gathered under the trees in front of the old 
farm house, and the president of the club, Mr. 
E. H. Chamberlain, called the meeting to or- 
der. He said that, owing to the lateness of 
the hour, the regular business of the club 
would be deferred, that the time yet remain- 
ing before the departure for the station might 
be occupied by an exchange of sentiments ap- 
propriate to the occasion, and as the invitation 
had been addressed particularly to the read- 
ers and correspondents of the New ENGLAND 
Farmer, he would call first upon Mr. Cheey- 
er, as the representative of that journal. 

And now, as one cannot be expected to talk 
and report simultaneously, those of our readers 
who may have been present, and who also 
read these notes will certainly excuse any dis- 
crepancies between their recollections and our 
own of what was, might, or should have been 
said. We certainly might have said with 
truth that, ‘‘I have known this farm and its 
industrious and intelligent occupants for sev- 
eral years; have seen the improvements which 
have been constantly going on from year to 
year; have seen our young friend, after 
spending a few years at unhealthy mechanical 
work in the adjoining city, coming back to the 
farm, bringing new life to the old homestead, 
comfort to the parents in their declining years, 
and a degree of energy and determination to 
the work which rarely fails of attaining de- 
sired aims and ends; that I have seen him 
making inquiries, offering suggestions, or giv- 
ing experiences through the columns of the 
FarMER, timidly at first, and over a fictitious 
signature, but gaining courage with each new 
effort, until his 
comed by every reader, and I find his name 


contributions become wel- 


attached to two valuable essays, receiving first 
prizes from the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society—the one on the cultivation of the 
squash being one of the best essays upon tbat 
subject ever published.” 

Such an example as Mr. Pierce has set is 
certainly worthy of being followed by thou- 
sands of young men who have left the farm 
with the hope of better success, or an easier 
life in other occupations than the cultivation 
of the soil, but who have been sadly disap- 
pointed in their experiences. 

Dr. Sturtevant was next called upon, and 

followed in a similar strain. He said he was 
very glad to have had the opportunity of visit- 
ing this farm, and of seeing the improvements 
which are being carried on and the experi- 
ments tried. Such exhibitions confirma grow- 
ing belief that New England is the best place 
in this country for carrying on farming for 
profit or pleasure. Here our markets are at 
our very doors, and intelligent labor will pay 
betterthan at the West or South. On Wausha- 
kum farm, corn is made a leading crop, and a 
certain system of culture has been adopted 
which reduces the cost to the lowest possible 
point. Here corn is cultivated as a part of a 
regular rotation and a different system of cul- 
ture is called for. He was glad to see the 
clean fields, and doubted not that as small 
grains are intended to follow corn, it pays to 
kill the weeds to prevent future loss. He had 
taken new ideas during his visit here which 
would be of use to him in the future. 
Mr. Murdock followed the Doctor, giving 
some statistics concerning the cultivation of 
farm crops, and showed that, to meet the de- 
depreciation in prices for produce, we must 
reduce the cost of production or fail to hold 
our own against the competition from other 
parts of the country. He also alluded to the 
approaching State Agricultural Fair to be 
held in Boston during the month of October, 
and showed the inducements offered for a lib- 
eral exhibit by the Farmers’ Clubs and other 
organizations throughout the State. 

Mr. J. B. Hartwell, of Sutton, an old and 
valued contributor to the Farmer, spoke of 
the value of these field meetings, the first and 
best one he ever attended being the social 
ploughing trial at the farm of the editor of the 
Farmer. The plough, and especially the 
swivel plough, had been a study with him for 
many years, and he was glad to see the im- 
provements being made in its construction and 
use. He believed that horse labor must do 
most of the cultivation in our fields. He 
hated weeds, but he did not believe in putter- 
ing with a hand hoe when the plough and cul- 
tivator could be made to do the work of killing 
them and cultivating the soil at the same time 
both cheaper and better. 

Mr. Knowlton, of Upton, said he had been 
much pleased with his visit and with what he 
bad seen being done here by our young friend. 
It added another proof to the claim he had 
often made, that, if we would bring the same 
degree of energy and intelligence to the culti- 
vation of the soil which is bestowed upon oth- 
er business, we could succeed, and in New 
England quite as well as any where in the 
country. Short speeches followed from Mr. J. 
P. Eaton, of Auburn, G. W. Cromb, of Men- 
don, Mr. Dwight, of Dudley, Wetherell, of 
Boston and several others. 

The day passed off so pleasantly that before 
we were aware of it the hour for taking the 
early trains had also passed off, and after par- 
taking of an evening lunch, provided by the 
ladies of the house, visitors from a distance 
started for a late ride home while the farmers 
in the vicinity began to think of their ever re- 
curring evening chores, all feeling that the 
day had been particularly well spent, and that 
such field meetings are worth all the effort 
necessary to an attendance. Other meetings 
were proposed which will be announced in due 
time through the columns of the Farmer.” 





RELIEVING CHOKED ANIMALS. 

A few years since, after having given our 
cows a feeding of uncut apples and then 
carelessly left them for a half-hour or more 
without observing them, we were notified that 
a fine yearling heifer, the pet of the herd, was 
in a critical condition. We found her with 
her mouth open, head down, and seeming to 
be in severe pain. She groaned almost in- 
cessantly, breathed with great difficulty and 
was badly bloated, the skin back of the ribs 
being puffed up and as unyielding as a drum 
head. We supposed, of course, that an apple, 
stuck in its passage from the mouth to the 
stomach, was the cause, but the symptoms 
were quite unlike a common case of choking, 
especially in the early stages. It seemed 
more like bloat, caused by fermentation of the 
food in the stomach. We immediately turned 
her loose, and drove her rapidly a quarter of 
a mile and back, but without giving relief. 
We next prepared a pint of warm soap suds 
and attempted to pour it down her throat, 
from a bottle, but without success; as there 
seemed to be no passage for food or drink 
from the mouth to the digestive organs. 
Knowing that something must be done very 
soon to relieve her, or she would die, and that 
quickly, we went to the library and taking 
down Cole’s Diseases of Animals, run down 
the long list of remedies for choking and 
bloat, to find, if possible, something simple, 
which might be applied without the risk of 
killing the heifer. Skipping all those which 
required the use of probangs, stomach pumps 





or other machinery, which it would be impossi- 


ble to procure in season to be of any use, and 
all the medicines, as nothing could be swal- 
lowed, we settled on two prescriptions: the 
first, a band of straw as large as one’s wrist, 
passed between the jaws and tied over the 
head, to be followed by tapping, in case the 
former failed to bring relief. 

As soon asthe band of straw was adjusted, 
two attendants worked vigorously at either 
side kneading the bowels just front of the 
hips, and in some three or four minutes suc- 
ceeded in relieving the heifer of several cubic 
feet of very bad breath, when she was ready 
to finish her supper, apparently as well as 
ever. 

This was undoubtedly a case of thoracic 
choking, the apple being lodged in that part 
of the gullet which lies within the chest, and 
beyond the point where it could be felt or 
moved by the hand. In all previous cases of 
choking coming within our observation, the 
obstructions have been in the throat or neck, 
and have been readily removed by a little rap 
id exercise or a drench of warm soap suds. 

Prof. Law, in his Veterinary Adviser, recom- 
mends, instead of the band of straw, a billet of 
wood large enough to hold the jaws well 
apart, each end being confined by a small 
cord passing over the back of the neck. This 
will effectually keep the mouth open and pre- 
vent the animal from sucking in and swallow- 
ing more air, and at the same time, if the head 
is held well up, willtend to allow the upward 
passage of the gas which is causing the bloat 
and pain. 

Similar cases of choking and bloat have 
occasionally occurred in our herd, all of which 
have been relieved with little difficulty, either 
by giving a drench of warm soap suds or by 
using the gag in the mouth, accompanied by 
vigorous rubbing of the sides. In cases of 
longer standing previous to discovery. it might 
be necessary to puncture the side with a small 
knife to let out the accumulated gas; but this 
is always attended with some risk and should 
be attempted only as a last resort. 

If every farmer would spend five or ten dol- 
lars in the purchase of books treating upon 
the diseases of animals, he would have some- 
thing to refer to at the moment when most 
needed, and in nine cases out of ten would 
save many times the cost of the books 





GREEN FOOD FOR COWS. 

A reader at Toms River, N. J., writes to 
know what is the best plant to grow for very 
We 
should pronounce winter rye the very best 
crop to grow for early feeding, and barley the 


early and very late feed for milch cows. 


best of anything we have tried for late cutting. 
Beets, cabbages and turnips make good feed 
for October and November, when they can be 
used without injuring the flavor of the milk. 
Cabbages and turnips stand considerable freez- 
ing without being seriously injured, but it is a 
little difficult, oftentimes, to feed them to but- 
ter cows, on account of the odor imparted to 
the milk. 
to be fed green or dry, at any time of the 
year when it can be obtained. It has been 
used very extensively for cattle food in Cal- 
ifornia and other countries, not specially 
adapted to the growth of hay and pasture 
grass, but, until recently, it has received very 
little attention from New England farmers as 
asoiling crop. We have grown it bue 
year previous to the present season, and can- 
not speak of it with the confidence that we 


Barley is an excellent forage crop 


ome 


can of oats, rye, and millet, yet we believe it 
will prove a valuable crop when rightly man- 
aged. It grows ina little less time than oats, 
while it seems to be much less subject to dam- 
age by rust and blight. We sowed a field of 
it last spring very early and it appeared to 
suffer more than oats from the long spell of 
cold weather in May. [Barley is understood 
to like a little warmer weather than that re- 
quired for oats, and, for this reason, will do 
better sown during the hot weather of July 
and early August than oats. It does not in- 
cline to tiller out as much as oats, and if it 
would stand up would bear pretty thick seed- 
ing, but from our short experience, we are in- 
clined to think that, if sown very thickly, it 
would lodge and rot on rich land. 

We have sown three bushels to the acre, the 
present summer. The seed is low at this time 
in market, that which is suitable for growing 
fodder being offered for about seventy-five 
cents per bushel at the regular grain stores. 
The seed dealers who have a clean, choice 
article ask a little more. 

Since farmers are thinking so much of grow- 
ing green crops for cows, there is an imcreas- 
ing inquiry about the best plants for very 
early and very late feeding. Corn and millet 
are excellent fodder crops, but they are only 
in condition for feeding green during the late 
summer months. LEarly or late frost will kill 
both. We occasionally see rye criticised as a 
soiling crop. A writerfor the V. Y. Tribune 
lately asserted that green rye injured the milk 
of his herd, and, also, as he believed, caused 
serious loss from abortion. Judging from our 
own practice, foralong term of years, we 
should say that the gentleman was entirely 
mistaken. We think we have made good but- 
ter from green rye, and with no other food 
except grain, and we have never heard a hint 
to the contrary from any of our customers; 
and as to its causing abortion, we should fear 
itno more than we should fear a good blue 
grass pasture. Rye should be sown thickly, 
and cut while young and tender, in order to 
obtain the best results. Four bushels of seed 
per acre, on rich, mellow soil adapted to this 
crop, will give a burden well worth harvest- 
ing, before the heads come in sight, while if 
but one bushel is sown, the crop might seem 
hardly worth cutting before it comes into 
bloom. 

We well remember when dairy cows on 
most farms received no feed from May to No- 
vember, except what they obtained from pas- 
tures, and by after-feeding the mowing fields, 
but, since it has been proved that cows can 
live well and give an abundant yield of milk 
from green corn, most good farmers raise a 
patch of it every year to feed during the dry 
weather, which is generally expected in Au- 
gust, and to take the place of the after-feed of 
the mowings, which it is found had better be 
mown and cured for hay, or left on the 
ground for the benefit of the next year’s crop. 
As the subject of soiling cows becomes better 
understood, it is probable that other crops than 
those now grown will be introduced and their 
value determined. Winter wheat sown in 
September will make an excellent feed to fol- 
low winter rye, and spring wheat sown in July 
or the first of August may yet be found equal 
or superior to barley. The cost of seed has 
been against the use of wheat for soiling, but 
were the demand greater there would, un- 
doubtedly, be a supply at reasonable prices. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


CRANBERRY CULTURE, 


t some information in regard to the 
cultivation Pg cranberries, and thought, perhaps, 
you could give it to me, or tell me where I can get 
the most for the least amount of money. I wish 
to know whether a few acres of meadow land that 
is now covered with alders, and that could -be 
flowed easily, would be likely to prove a good 
investment if I kill out the brush, and get it 
covered with cranberries. I should like to know 
what an average yield per acre is, and how long it 
would take to get them into a anet bearing condi- 
tion. A littleinformation on this subject would be 
gratefully received by your humble servant, 
Keene, N. H., July 1, 1878. G. E. W. 


Remarks.—Successful cranberry culture may 
be said to be yet in its infancy, although there are a 
few men who have been able to gather very satis- 
factory crops for many years in succession, and 
still keep their plantations healthy and vigor- 


I wish to 





In taking a look through the Tool and Seed 
Store of Messrs. Whittemore Bros., 128 So. 
Market St., Boston, we were much interested 
in the goods of different kinds, but particular- 
ly so with the Oliver Chilled Plough, the cut 
of which we insert.. The metal is extremely 
hard and smooth, and no kind of soil can pos- 
sibly adhere to it. We were shown testimo- 
nials from farmers using them with almost 





unexpected success. They are so arranged 


ous. Almost any one can set a swamp over to 
cranberry vines, and obtain one or two fair crops, 
but after the fourth or fifth year the vines usu- 
ally get too thick and the quantity of fruit is 
then small. A good fair yield is two hundred 
bushels of sound, ripe fruit from an acre, but 
it takes knowledge and skill to secure even 
such a crop, although larger ones have frequently 
been gathered. Whether your meadow land can be 
made into a good cranberry farm will depend, more 
than anything else, upon your facilities for flood- 
ing and draining. A perfect control of plenty of 
running water is an absolute necessity in success- 
ful cranberry culture. There should be adam and 
gate at the outlet of the meadow for stopping the 
water, or for letting it off at pleasure, also a pond | 
above from which water can be let down for flood- 
ing the vines in case of an expected frost, and for 
destroying the insect enemies of the vines and | 
fruit. Without sucha command of water, cran- | 
berry culture must be attended with great risk, and | 
the profits will usually be small, as one will | 
get fruit only in favorable years, when everybody | 
else will have it, and whenthe prices must necessa- | 
rily be low. 

If you have the stream and a meadow of con- 
siderable size, with sand banks near, it should pay | 
you well to engage inthe culture of this delicious | 
fruit. For works on the subject we can recom- 
mend nothing better than Joseph J. White’s Trea- 
tise on Cranberry Culture, published by the 
Orange Judd Co., N. Y. It contains 125 pages, is 
fully illustrated, and makes a very excellent guide | 
forthe beginner. It treats upon the choice of lo- 
cation, preparing the ground, planting, flooding, | 
picking and keeping, the general management from 
the beginning, also the best methods of guarding 
against insects. In the appendix are numerous 
letters from experienced cultivators, giving their 
methods and accounts of their successes. The 
price of the book is only $1.25, or the value of 
about a half bushel ofthe fruit when at the lowest, 
and it will be sent postpaid from this office on re- 
ceipt of the above sum. It would, also, pay one 
well to visit some of the noted and successful cran- 
berry growers before investing very heavily in 
such an enterprise. We give in another column a 
good selection upon the general subject of cran- 
berry culture. 





ALSIKE CLOVER. 

I send you a stalk of clover unlike anything I 
have seen cultivated here. Some of the stalks are 
about three feet long. I have seen various bunch- 
es of it ina locality where I can account for its 
presence, only by supposing the seed to have lain 
dormant in a deep and B culiar ¢ ay-bed we a long 
time. Where that clay has been thrown up from a 
depth of several feet, there various bunches of this 
clover appear. The stalks grow much like our red 
clover, with small leaves; but the blossoms are in 
size like our white clover, nearly, and in color, be- 
tween red and white. When about to give ita 
name I hesitated, for it so evidently came from the 
clay-bed that I am obliged to suppose it an “‘old 
settler,” not a new-comer. 

Please tell me what it is, if you recognize it. 

Lee, N. H., Aug. 7, 1878. A. G. C. 

Remarks.—On opening your letter, and before 
reading it, we pronounced the specimen it enclosed 
the new Alsike clover, and the description given 
also corresponds with its character, as near as we 
could have given it, and yet the stalk was so dry 
when received and the heads so badly faded that 
we should not like to be too positive concerning it. 
Alsike clover seed is so common now, at the city 
seed stores, that it is not strange that seeds become 
disseminated through slight carelessness in hand- 
ling. We have little faith in many of the stories 
told of very old seeds lying in the earth or rolled 
up in dried manures without losing their vitality. 


WHEAT-RAISING IN VERMONT. 

The farmers of Vermont begin to realize the im- 
portance of raising their own bread, and a much 
larger acreage of wheat has been sown than before 
for many years. 

Last year, Mr. J. G. Weller, of Hinesburgh, 
raised 70 bushels of the ‘“‘Clawson” winter wheat, 
which he brought from the west, on one acre and 
one-half, and sold all he could spare for see.l. 
This year, he has two acres of the same kind which 
he thinks is even better than last year’s crop. 

Hon. Henry Lane, of Cornwall, has just threshed 
84 bushels from one acre and 143 rods of the same 
kind of wheat. Other farmers who raised this kind 
are having about the same crops. This wheat is 
red chaff, bald heads, seems to be very hardy to 
stand the winter, has unusually stiff straw, and 
will, of course, bear heavy manuring. 

Mr. Weller’s wheat was raised after a crop of 
oats, and Mr. Lane’s after a crop of peas. Other 
kinds of both winter and spring wheat have done 
very well this year. It is estimated that 3000 
bushels of winter wheat are raised in Cornwall this 
season. 

The hay crop in Addison Co. is enormous. Be- 
sides filling all the barns, we see from two to 
twelve stacks on almost every farm. Oats and 
corn are about an average crop. Potatoes are very 
light. 

Sheep business is picking up. All the spare 
Spanish merino bucks are being sent West and 
South. Some whole lots of ewes have been sold for 
sixty dollars each, and good bucks proportionally 
high. 

Some good horses have been sold lately for road- 
sters for three hundred dollars each, but common 
farm horses are from ninety-five to one hundred 
and twenty-five each. D. 

Bridport, Addison Co., Vt., Aug. 5, 1878. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—lIt has been discovered by Minnesota farmers 
that two acres of sunflowers will supply a family 
with fuel through a long winter. The wood of the 
stalks and the oil of the seed make roaring and 
cheerful fires. 

—Rev. E. R. Sanborn, of Lawrence, Mass., is 
clearing up a farm of about 100 acres at Lagrange, 
Me. He has brought about 50 bushels of seed rye 
and about the same quantity of wheat, which will 
be sown this fall. 

—The Mennonites of Manitoba, are prospering. 
They have seeded 18,000 acres of land, and sown 
350 bushels of flaxseed, have bought sixteen 
threshing machines, besides one run by steam 
power, built a saw-mill_ and a grist-mill, and con- 
structed through a swamp a road sixteen miles 
long, broad enough for two teams to pass each 
other on, and solidly built upon a timber founda- 
tion, the enterprise being undertaken to give their 
settlement freer access to the markets without. 

—Mr. Benson J. Lossing sends to The Duchess 
Farmer a note of approval of the action of the Ag- 
ricultural Society of that county in inserting in its 
list of premiums for the next fair, one for “the 
best pair fast walking horses.” This neglected 
gait Mr. Lossing thinks should be encouraged, not 
only for farm and work horses generally, but for 
carriage horses also, in a rolling country, and he 
adds that American breeders will become real ben- 
efactors by using the same skill in producing 4 
race of rapid walkers -that they have employed in 
developing the racing propensity. 


—The essentials in keeping butterin summer 
consist in making it properly, and having a cool 
place to keep it, and excluding it from the air. 
No butter can be safely packed in warm weather 
which is not perfectly made, nor can it be kept if 
exposed to the air. Dairy-rooms cooled with a 
cheap refrigerator are coming into use now among 
butter makers, both for keeping milk and keeping 
butter, and with ice and salt, secure alow temper- 
ature at small cost. The best packages for keep- 
ing butter a long time in warm weather are made 
of tin, and wood-lined. When filled, the cover is 
soldered on and made air-tight. So says Prof. 
Arnold in the N. ¥. Tribune. 

—The intensity of the late drought in Australia 
may be judged by the simple calculation made by 
the inspector of stock that in New South Wales 
alone 4,000,000 sheep were lost last year from the 
effects of the dry weather. At least another mil- 
lion must be added to account for the losses of 
this year, and for the loss suffered by small holders 
and others who were, for various reasons, omitted 
from the returns. Thus we have 5,000,000 sheep, 





valued at $12,500,000 at least, destroyed, directly 














OLIVER CHILLED PLOUGH. 


that, on lands so wet that the team cannot go 
in the furrow, the team can walk on the sward 
and do perfect work. A cast steel point, for 
hassocks and roots, used with this plough, is 
a great improvement. 

Ovet 50,000 of thes#iploughs have been man- 
ufactured and sold this year, principally for the 
Western trade, but we are informed by Messrs. 
W. Bros. that their sales have largely exceed- 


| to the farmers of New England to examine 
| and try this tool, which must be greatiy to 
| their advantage. It is sold under the fol- 
lowing comprehensive warranty, viz.: to do 
good work, scour in any soil, run lighter than 
any plough in use, be easily handled and ad- 
justed, not choke nor corrode, work well in 
hard dry ground, and to give good satisfac- 
tion. 


ed their expectations, and we would suggest ' 


or indirectly, through the lack of pasturage con- 
sequent on the drought. In 1876 the Australian 
colonies* possessed between them over 45,000,000 
sheep, of which 20,000,000 belonged to New South 
Wales. There is reason to believe that in Victoria 
and South Australia the effects of the drought were 
quite as disastrous as in New South Wales, while 
in Queensland they were doubly severe. It is not, 
therefore, too much to estimate that at least the 
same proportion of the flocks elsewhere were de- 
stroyed as in New South Wales, and that in Aus- 
tralia alone, omitting Tasmania and New Zealand, 
9,000,000 sheep perished in a single summer. 





Wixter Rye.—Readers of the Farmer 
who may be in want of winter rye for fall sow- 
ing, either for raising grain or to cut as a 
soiling crop, will find, by referring to our ad- 
vertising columns, where a choice article of 
clean seed can be obtained, and at moderate 
rates. 





AMERICAN MACHINES AGAIN VICTORIOUS. 


| —A cable dispatch, of the 1st inst., says that, 


at a three days’ trial of harvesters and bind- 
ers, just closed at Middleburgh, Holland, the 
first prize was awarded to Walter A. Wood 
and the second to Cyrus H. McCormick, both 
Americans. 


— Correspondence. 


Prom our Special Correspondent. 
AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 
Paris, July 18, 1878. 

The International Agricultural Congress on- 
ly skimmed rural economy, and that not very 
profoundly. It is to be hoped that some cor- 
relation of the documents and essays not read 
will be made, so that some exact, although 
only general ideas may be had on the state of 
agriculture over the world. It is not neces- 
sary to weight these coming official volumes 
with the history of agriculture—leave all that 
for the antiquaries—we want the living pres- 
ent, and the possible future. The Congress 
did not touch upon the systems of culture and 
of farm management, peculiar to various na- 
tions, nor on the habits, the agronomical man- 
ners, in a word, of a State. Now these are 
just the essentials the practical farmer requires 
to know: what are the phases through which 
wmudciu fassulug Las peoocd, w aimive av le 
present scientific and remunerative stand- 
point, for, if schemes of cultivation be not 
profitable, all the science at their back will 
never lead to their adoption. The farmer 
desires to have, as it were, the biographies, 
the written photographs, if the. paradox be 
allowed, of holdings, offering a parallel, when 
not an identity with his own. 

Agriculture can never be other than ina 
progressive condition. There must be no sit- 
ting still, as with the Egyptians of old. To 
succeed, the agriculturist must work hard, 
possess a great spirit of order, and a perse- 
verance that will never fail. Even these qual- 
ities do not invariably lead to success. To 
intelligence and the power of initiation, must 
be added capital, and it is not so much the 
amount of the latter that is required, as its 
judicious application. Farming is becoming 
an industry very much akin to manufactures, 
where the eye must be ever on the watch for 
improvements, to cheapen production and se- 
cure economy. In France, for example, the 
road to success lies in a mixed system of cul- 
ture; that is, where the rearing of-stock will 
enter as an important cipher. Sheep, not for 
wool, but for meat, either in the form of mut- 
ton or of lamb, and the dairy products, in the 
shape of milk, butter and cheese, to say noth- 
ing of the poultry yard. The production of 
cattle implies the increased production of fod- 
der. The demand for meat is greater than 
the supply, while the price of grain, owing to 
its greater facility of transport, must remain 
at something like a common average. Per- 
haps the same remarks will apply, in a relative 
sense, to hay. 

At the Congress, the most popular question, 
because extremely vital, was that respecting 
the importation of meat, whether on foot or 
preserved. South America, Texas, the States, 
Canada, Australia, allege they can despatch 
unlimited supplies to the markets of Old Eu- 
rope, but the cry is,~still they do not come. 
Liebig’s Extract dominates the market. One 
speaker asserted that Australia could place in 
the French markets mutton at six sous the 
pound, and that only 25 days are required to 
ship it from New South Wales to this country. 
People who are aware that letters take about 
sixty days to reach us, and that Australian 
mutton 1s only to be had for 28 sous a pound, 
must be excused for smiling at the prospect. 
The fact is, the meat does not reach us either 
in the shape of live bullocks, or tins, below 
butchers’ prices. Just now Paris grocers are 
stocked with canned American meats—Aus- 
tralia does not show. The lowest priced can 
of two pounds, costs 2.50 francs. The labels 
are all in English, and so are the show bills! 
Consignments should be made up specially for 
the French market, and shippers ought to 
bear in mind that, excepting ham and bacon, 
the French abhor salted meats, and have rath- 
er an aversion for such as are boiled. 

A very natural question to ask, touching 
the Exhibition, is, what progress has agricul- 
ture made since the last—that of 1867? In 
replying on the part of the Continent, the an- 
swer will mark the advance for the art in gen- 
eral. Manures and machinery occupy the first 
letters in the first line. There has been an 
extraordinary extension in the employment of 
commercial manures, notably of mineral phos- 
phates, as extracted from several beds through- 
out Europe. Vegetable and animal life ap- 
pear to receive a new stimulus from the dis- 
covery of this unlimited supply of phospho- 
rus, and that chemistry renders soluble and 
assimilable. The fertility of farms has been 
doubled and quadrupled by these manures, es- 

ecially when employed as complements, fol- 

owing the system of M. Chevreul, and not 
that of M. Ville, who regards live stock as an 
evil, and grain crops the one thing needful, if 
manured after a kind of medical formula, re- 

lacing the salts carried off by the grain by a 
like proportion in the form of mineral fertili- 
zers. Irrigation, in conjunction with commer- 
cial manures, has made way, and in Belgium 
the ploughing down of green crops is in much 
favor of late years. Relative to machinery, it 
tends to replace manual labor in cultivation. 
The day is coming when farm servants will 
consist wholly of engineers and carpenters. 
Live stock has made vast strides in the point 
of improvement, not so much in the adoption 
of every distinct race, as in the crossing of a 
selected local breed with an imported bull, 
calculated to correct inferior points. Perhaps 
in sheep farming the changes within ten years 
are more remarkable still. In 1867 all were 
in agony at Australia, South America, &c., 
cutting out the French clip; the markets have 
now been left to these countries, and attention 
transferred to the precocious production of 
meat. There are some spirits not reconciled 
to the abandoning of the contest, as they are 
occupied in securing a breed of sheep that will 
pay in meat and wool at the same time It is 
only necessary to cast a cursory glance at the 
exhibits of wool from Australia, the Cape, and 
South America to be convinced how hopeless 
must be a wool war on the part of Continental 
farmers with these countries. 

In the feeding of cattle, the employment of 
preserved green food in trenches, for autumn 
and spring feeding, is a discovery due to M. 
Goffart, es this gentleman has found its feasi- 
bility and efficacy. The plan enables him to 





| keep more stock, and fat them off more quick- 
ly. The practice is becoming very general, 
| and any fodder, no matter when cut, can be 
successfully preserved, and, in a sense, indefi- 
nitely. While the plan is very suitable for 
| dry climates, the northern regions have found 
a kind of counterpart in the employment of 
beet pulp, excellent for fattening, as for feed- 
| ing. On the industrial side of agriculture, 
thanks to the Pasteur process, the silk worm 
| disease—pebrine—has been conquered. The 
same, however, cannot be said respecting the 
| phylloxera; its march is still onward. All 
honor to M. Faucon; a perfect cure is obtained 
by the autumnal inundation of the vineyard, 
and generous manurings the following spring. 
| In the way of specifics, nothing superior to sul- 
phuret of carbon has been found—a necessity 
where irrigation cannot be resorted to. The 
“distributor,” just invented by the Comte de 
la Vergne, of Bordeaux, enables the prepa- 
ration to be deposited at the roots of the vine 
with mathematical accuracy, without losing 
even a single vapor of it, or injuring the ma- 
nipulator by the fumes. By American stocks, 
the vineyards can be replanted. 

In the models of farm buildings at the Ex- 
hibition, one shown by M. Cuisin deserves 
special notice. This gentleman is a manufac- 
turer of articles in fancy leathers, and coming 
into possession of a property, he considered 
that, if it was worth managing, it ought to be 
well managed. After clearing away all inter- 
val fences, levelling, &c., he planned himself 
the farm offices, and superintended their erec- 
tion, then he purchased all essential machinery 
that could dispense with manual labor. His 
efforts have been successful. I notice that, in 
the distribution of the manure pump, it can be 
made to act as a fire engine, in case of neces- 
sity, and also, that the pump for supplying 
the house with water can be made to flush 
stables, byres, and piggeries. 

I have several times drawn the attention of 
foreign implement makers to the profitable 
market they have in France for their goods. 
Ata local machine show at Chalons, some 
foreign manufacturers sold implements to the 
extent of nearly a quarter million francs. 

At Molenbeck, in Belgium, an excellent 
practice has been inaugurated by the local ag- 
ricultural society. It delegated a commission 
to examine the pupils and teachers on agri- 
cultural subjects, as taught in the primary 
schools. The examination was public; each 
teacher was judged by his giving a lecture to 
his pupils, and the latter were tested by a se- 
sive vi writtcu yuesiluns. 

Farmers in the south of France and Italy 
are commencing to employ the caronhier for 
feeding purposes. This leguminous plant has 
ever been a favorite aliment for mules and 
horses. M.Cheron has analyzed the fruit; 
he finds it very rich in sugar, and poor in ni- 
trogen, and hence ought to be given mixed 
with oil cake. In Arabia, during hard times, 
the fruit is ground, mixed with barley meal, 
and made into bread. It is presumed to be 
the lotus fruit alluded to by the poet, and 
which had.the property, when eaten by stran- 
gers, to make them forget their own country. 

Mushrooms are now cultivated in Paris wine 
cellars ; the beds are made up in due form, and 
hung in rows against the walls. Perhaps 
it is not a joke that some people raised their 
own mushrooms in chests of drawers in the 
attic. 

Refuse lime from gas works, or the refuse 
water from the same, has been found most 
eflicacious in destroying those small white 
snails that devour young spring crops. 


Selections. 


MAKING CHEESE WITHOUT ACID.---L1. 


ARNOLD. 


; 
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BY PROFESSOR L. B. 


The Cheddar process, in a somewhat modi- 
fied form from the English mode, has been 
adopted to some extent in this country and 
has worked well. It mends many of the de- 
fects of the acid process. The factories adopt- 
ing it proceed about as follows: ‘The milk is 
set for curding at 80° to 84°, the curd is cut, 
worked and ‘‘scalded” to blood heat, or there- 
abouts, the same as in the acid process. The 
distinctive feature of this system consists in 
drawing the whey at some period before the 
curd is ripe enough for pressing. The time 
for doing this is different in different factories. 
Oftener than otherwise it is drawn as it ap- 
proximates souring. The vat being tipped to 
secure ready drainage, the curd is heaped 
upon its upper end, where it is allowed to 
pack and keep warm till the requisite amount 
of whey is expelled and the curd is ripe 
enough for the press, which is generally de- 
termined by the hot-iron test. At this stage 
it is ground fine enough to take salt evenly, 
and is cooled and pressed. 

While cheese made by this process is as 
firm and close in texture as that made by the 
acid process, it is better in most respects. 
First, it will have more nutty flavor. The 
acid in the whey ‘‘cuts” the flavoring oils in 
the curds lying in it and carries them off, 
leaving the cheese insipid and wanting in the 
delicate aroma which cheese-fanciers highly 
esteem. The more acid the less nutty flavor. 
Second, it will have more cheesy flavor, be 
richer and more buttery, melt sooner on the 
tongue, and be very much easier of digestion. 
All this because the action of rennet is not in- 
terfered with by acid whey. By ripening the 
curd apart of the time out of the whey, as 
good a cheese can be made of the same milk. 
after skimming the night’s milk, as can be 
made with the cream all in, and the curd 
wholly matured in the whey, and the acid well 
developed. Third, it will keep better. 

Lactic acid is a strong antiseptic. But is 
an animal acid and unstable, soon changing 
into other forms. While it endures it is a 
powerful antidote for taints in cheese making, 
but it kills none of them. It only suspends 
their activity. Its amount in cheese is limited 
by the sugar in the whey retained. When- 
ever it assumes a new form, as it soon will, it 
loses its preservative power and the taints, if 
any are present, resume their sway at once, and 
carry the cheese to swift destruction. This is 
the fate of cheese by our acid process, when, 
to guard against the effects of faulty milk, a 
strong acid is developed. The cheese stands 
up well while it lasts, but goes down at one 
leap when the acid has spent its force. Cheese 
made by the Cheddar process, if we may so 
call it, meets with no such sudden failure. It 
ripens and decays gradually, and for a long 
time grows better with age. 

Dr. Voelcker asserted several years ago 
that whey reacted upon the curd which lay 
soaking in it. My own observations and ex- 
perience have shown that the assertion was 
most emphatically true. Warm whey, like 
warm milk, is a most fertile field for the de- 
velopment of ferments, which always mean 
change. Whey, we know, is all the time 
changing from the moment it separates from 
the curd till it is disposed of, and the curd ly- 
ing in it feels instantly all the effects of its ever 
changing condition. In the last stage of the 
acid process, the whey makes its most damag- 
ing impression when it has become sour and 
stale, but its influence is deleterious all the 
way along. Observant cheese-makers will 
recognize these facts. The change which I 
have recently urged in our process of cheese- 
making is simply to draw the whey earlier 
than is generally done in the Cheddar process 
—to draw it at the earliest moment practi- 
cable. 

The object of getting the curd out of the 
whey so early is to prevent it from being af- 
fected by the changes which the whey is all 
the time undergoing. n 
develop chiefly and soonest in the whey. 





By 


getting it once out of the way, we avoid their 
influence upon the sensitive curd. When the 
curd is wholly matured while lying in the 
whey, it is notorious that, if there is a little 
fault to begin with, it rapidly grows worse to 
the end of the process. By letting the whey 
run off as fast as expelled, the cause, or a 
part of it, is removed with the whey, and the 
fault is reduced instead of aggravated. This 
process is, therefore, not only adapted to milk 
in its normal condition, but also to that which 
is in any way demoralized. In extreme cases 
it admits of rinsing the curd in warm water, 
to remove more completely any remaining 
traces of taint or acid. It must be apparent 
that it is much better thus to carry off defects 
than to bury them in the cheese and cover 
them with acid. 

In this early removal of the whey it is es- 
sential that the curd should have the same 
temperature out of the whey as when in it. If 
allowed to grow cool, the separation of whey 
will abate or cease altogether, and the requi- 
site amount will not be expelled and the 
cheese will be faulty. It is important, in any 
process, that the temperature of the curd, 
whether in the whey or out, should be kept 
up squarely till it is done. To fail in this 1s 
to do damage to the resulting cheese. Man- 
ufacturers who attempt to experiment in this 
early drawing of the whey should provide 
themselves beforehand with the means of keep- 
ing their curds at blood heat till they are done, 
whether in the whey or not. The whey will 
then separate and the curd ripen just as per- 
fectly and as rapidly out of the whey as when 
in it. If this precaution is observed it will be 
safe to draw the whey as soon after heating up 
as the largest lumps of curd have become 
thoroughly warmed through, and for the rest 
to follow the Cheddar method 

It will facilitate the process and 
and require less labor and skill in manufac- 
turing, to heat the milk to 98° and apply the 
rennet at that temperature instead of heating 
up after it is coagulated. Milk may be heated 
much more evenly and rapidly than the curd 
can be. Several experiments in this direction 
have worked finely. When setting milk so 
warm, the smaller quantity of rennet which 
must be used to prevent coagulation before 
the milk comes to rest, may not push the curd- 
ing as fast as some may desire ; otherwise 
there seems to be nothing in the way of bheat- 
ing the milk instead of the curd, and thus 
simplifying and facilitating the work. The 
process I have endeavored to describe has 
been called a ‘‘no acid process,” ani it is es- 
sentially such, as it objects to the use of acid 
either in rennet, in milk or in whey in which 
curd is held. The questions in respect to 
whey escaping from warm curd while packed 
in the vat, whether acid or otherwise, and the 
indications of the hot-iron test in regard to 
acidity and cheesing have not yet been sufli- 
ciently investigated to be considered in this 
connection. They must be left for future 
study. 

But few factories have yet adopted the 
practice of making cheese from curd not 
wholly matured in whey. But enough have 
done so to show its superiority, as the many 
factories I have visited and the numerous 
cheese shows at which I have had the honor 
of officiating have given me good opportunity 
to know. Cheeses thus made have carried of! 
nearly all the prizes at the important shows, 
and have sold at top prices. It is so palata 
ble and wholesome that almost everybody likes 
it and can use it liberally. Even dyspeptics, 
who cannot use the common cheese at all, find 
it agreeable. A trial of its merits not long 
since made at a hygienic institution in this 
State, showed that when properly made it 
could be used by all classes of invalids with 
impunity. Cheese-makers are invited to look 
at this matter carefully, and those who have 
opportunity to experiment cautiously till they 
are satisfied in regard to it. No one need to 
expect perfection in his first effort. Experi- 
ence is necessary to the best results in any 

rocess, but it will not require many trials be- 
‘ore the intelligent operator will be able to 
anticipate the direction in which his experi- 
ments are leading.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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CRANBERRY CULTURE. 

The proper location for cranberry growing 
is one that is o erflowed naturally winter and 
spring, or one that is capable of being over- 
flowed at will, the latter being of course the 
best. The best variety to plant is the egg 
shaped. ‘There are two other varieties, on one 
of which the fruit grows in a bell shape and the 
other resembling a cherry. The flavor of the 
fruit is the same in all three, but the egg 
shaped is said to be the earliest. The land 
must be capable of being drained, as the pres- 
ence of stagnant water will make tho soil cold 
and sour, and quite unfit for cranberries. If 
it is protected from drying winds by a timber 
belt, so much the better. The nature of the 
soilis important. It does not want to be rich. 
The best place isa bog of peat and swamp 
muck. Sand on the top of swamp muck 
seems to be just the thing. Ifsand cannot be 
got, clean gravel is the next best thing. The 
top soil should be taken off to a sufficient 
depth to remove the roots of grass and weeds, 
and about five inches of sand or three of 
gravel laid on. First of all, the ground 
should be leveled, so that, when overflowed, 
the water will not be too deep in some parts 
while others are uncovered, and so that no 
ponds may remain after the water has been 
drawn off. If all the peat or muck is removed 
from some places in the process of leveling, a 
layer of one or the other article, six inches 
thick, should be put down before the sand or 
gravel. And so if the location selected is not 
peaty or mucky after the soil has been re- 
moved and the place leveled, peat or muck 
and sand, in layers as before mentioned, 
should be laid down. The leveling should be 
done in the summer or fall, so that the haul- 
ing of the peat and sand may be done in win- 
ter on the frozen soil. 

The best time to plant is from the begin- 
ning of April till the end of June, but the 
planting may be continued throughout the 
summer till the end of November if necessary. 
There are several ways of planting. Some 
chop the vines up in two-inch lengths and 
scatter them broadcast, while others again 
plant the cut-up vines in drills. Yet others 
put abandful of cuttings in holes about eigh- 
teen inches apart each way. But the best 
way is to plant vines having roots, putting 
them two feet apart and laying the vines in 
the row, covering them at intervals or press- 
ing them into the soft sand. The vines se- 
lected for planting should be good bearers. 
Some vines seem to be barren altogether, 
though probably only from some temporary 
cause which good cultivation will remove. 
Some vines will yield at the rate of 400 bush- 
els to the acre, while others will not reach 
fifty bushels. 

Cranberry plants require careful attention 
for the first two years. They must be kept 
free from weeds and grass, which should be 
pulled by hand. The ground may be stirred 
with a fork if care is ian not to injure the 
roots. By the third year the vines will have 
covered the surface and may yield a fair crop. 
After this they need only the cutting out of 
occasional bunches of rushes and grass. 

The overflowing is for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the vines against early and late frosts, 
and from the attacks of insects to which the 
cranberry is very liable. The water may be 
let on before severe frosts, and may remain 
on all winter. It should be let off when the 
weather becomes mild and warm again in 
spring. The hed should be flooded again 
about the third week in May for five or six 
days to destroy insects; and again in a week 
to destroy those which hatched out after the 
first flooding. If the water is allowed to re- 
main too long the blossoms will be injured. 

There is, perhaps, more money in cranber- 
ries than in any other fruit, where they can 
be grown successfully. A crop of a hundred 
bushels to the acre is but a fair average, while 
two, three, and four hundred are often gath- 
ered. The price usually ranges from $6 to 
$10 a barrel. The inducements to go into 
cranberry culture are large, but the risk is 
also large. There has been a great deal of 
money lost in attempts to cultivate cranber- 
ries in unsuitable places It is difficult to 
find places that can be drained of stagnant 
water to the depth of twelve or eighteen inch- 
es, without which condition it is useless to at- 
tempt cranberry culture, and which yet can be 
overflowed. The overflowing is not an indis- 
pensible condition, but when it can be effected 
a crop can be secured in seasons when, from 
a general failure elsewhere, the price of the 
fruit is high. Among other instances of fail- 
ure, one which happened in our own experi- 
ence is instructive: A Chicago gentleman 
spent thousands of dollars in an attempt to 
cultivate cranberries in a swamp near that city. 





To be sure of his supply of vines he bought, 
for a few dollars, an acre of natural cranberry 
patch in Wisconsin. In his artificial patch he 
sunk every dollar invested. From the natural 
patch, bought only to furnish the vines, be 
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sold enough cranberries in one year to pay all 
his losses and leave a handsome profit besides. 
— Toronto Globe. 
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Poetry. 
From Scribner's Monthly. 


OFF SCARBOROUGH. 


BY BRET HARTE. 
September, 1779 
I. 
“Have a care!” the bailiffs cried 
From their cockle shell that lay 
Off the frigate’s yellow side, 
Tossing on Scarborough bay, 
While the forty sail it convoyed on a bowline stretched 
away; 
“Take your chicks beneath your wings, 
And your claws and fcathers spread, 
Ere the hawk upon them springs— 
Ere around Flamborough head 
Swoops Paul Jones, the Yankee falcon, with his beak 
and talons red.” 
Il. 
How we laughed!—my mate and I 
On the Bon Homme Richard's deck- 
As we saw that convoy fly 
Like a snow squall, till each fleck 
Melted in the twilight shadows of the coast line, speck 
y speck; 
And scuffling back to shore 
The Scarboroug!: bailiffs sped 
As the Richard, with a roar 
Of her cannon round the head, 
Crossed her royal yards and signalled to her consort: 
“Chase ahead!” 
111. 
Sut the Devil seize Landais 
In that consort ship of France! 
For the shabby, lubber way 
That he worked the Alliance 
In the ofing—nor a broadside fired save to our mis- 
chance !— 
When tumbling to the van, 
With his battle lantern set, 
Rose the burly Englishman 
’Gainst our hull as black as jet— 
Rode the yellow-sided Serapis, and all alone we met! 
Iv. 
All alone—though far at sea 
Hung his consort, rounding to; 


All alone—though on our lec 
Fought our Pallas stanch and true! 


For the first broadside around us both a smoky circle 


drew 
And, like champions in a ring, 
There was cleared a little space— 
Scarce a cable’s length to swing— 
Ere we grappled in embrace, 
All the world shut out around us and we only face to 
face! 
Vv. 
Then awoke all hell below! 
From that broadside, doubly curst, 
For our long eighteens in row 
Leaped the first discharge, and burst! 
And on deck our men cam 
guns the worst; 
And as dumb we lay, till through 
Smoke and flame and bitter ery, 
Hailed the Serapis: “Have you 
Struck your colors?” Our reply, 
“We have not yet begun to fight!” went shouting to 
the sky! 
Vi. 
Roux of Brest, old fisher, lay 
Like a herring gasping here; 
Bunker of Nantucket Bay, 
Blown out from the port, dropped sheer 


Half a cable’s length to leeward; yet we faintly raised 


a cheer 
As, with his own right hand, 
Our Commodore made fast 
The foeman’s head-gear and 
The Richard’s mizzen-mast, 
And in that death-lock clinging held us there from first 
to last! 
vil. 
Yet the foeman, gun on gun, 
Through the Richard tore a road— 
With his gunners’ rammers rua 
Through our ports at every load :— 
Till clear the blue beyond us through our yawning tim- 
ers showed, 
Yet with entrails torn we clung 
Like the Spartan to our fox; 
And on deck no coward tongue 
Wailed the enemy’s hard knocks, 
Nor that all below us trembled, like a wreck upon the 
rocks. 


Vill. 


Then a thought rose in my brain— 
As through Channel mists the sun 
From our tops a tire like rain 
Drove below decks every one 
Of the enemy’s ship’s company to hide or work a gun, 
And that thought took shape as I 
On the Richard’s yard lay out, 
That a man might go and die, 
If the doing brought about 
Freedom for his home and country, and his messmates, 
cheering shout! 
i. 
Then I crept out in the dark, 
Till I hung above the hatch 
Of the Serapis—a mark 
For her marksmen !— with a match 
And a hand-grenade, but lingered just a moment more 
to snatch 
One last look at sea and sky! 
At the lighthouse on the hill! 
At the harvest moon on high! 
And our pine flag fluttering still 
Then turned and down her yawning throat I launched 
that devil's pill! 
X. 
Then—a blank was all between 
As the flames around me spun 
Had I tired the magaziue’? 
Was the victory lost or won? 
Nor knew [ till the fight was o’er but half my work was 
done: 
For I lay among the dead, 
In the cockpit of our foe, 
With a roar above my head— 
Till a trampling to and fro, 
And a lantern showed my mate’s 
what now you know! 


face! and I knew 
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IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER V.—MYSTERY. 


That night scene in Mr. Tregonnell’s room 
made a curious impression upon Hester. She 
was angry with herself for dwelling upon it so 
continually, angry at the weakness of mind 
which made her look back upon the occurrence 
with a kind of superstitious horror. What 
was more natural than that a man should make 
his will? What more praiseworthy than that 
a grateful patient should reward his physician 
with a legacy? Could she blame Dr. Carrick 
for accepting such a boon? Assuredly not. 
Yet the memory of her kinsman’s conduct that 
night troubled her. It seemed to her as if 
Mr. Tregonnell, though to all appearance a 
free agent, had been acting under the influence 
of the Doctor. 

She felt that to doubt Dr. Carrick’s honor 
was to be guilty of base ingratitude, and hated 
herself for her formless suspicions. 

‘*‘What would have become of me without 
his help?” she asked herself. ‘‘I might have 
starved.” 

Eustace Tregonnell said not a word about 
the will, and this puzzled her; for, as their 
friendship ripened, he had fallen into the hab- 
it of confiding all his thoughts to her attentive 
ear. He had told her much about himself of 
late. She hal listened tearfully to his story 
of that early blight which had ruined his life— 
his first and only love. 

‘*There was a time when I thought that I 
could never love again,” he said to her one 
day; ‘‘but God is good, Hester, and now I 
begin to hope that even for me there may be 
some deep unspeakable joy waiting in the fu- 
ture. [ would not hasten or anticipate the 
hour of its coming. I would not rush impetu- 
ously to meet my fate. I would rather let my 
happiness come gently, by degrees, like the 
morning light. And those are the brightest 
days, you know, on which the dawn creeps 
over the hill-tops gradually, with no sudden 
burst of treacherous sunshine.” 

One afternoon the conversation turned una- 
wares upon Dr. Carrick. 

“I don’t think I can ever be half grateful 
enough to him,” exclaimed Mr. Tregonnell ; 
‘*he has made a new man of me.” 

‘‘There are few patients so grateful as you,” 
said Hester. 

‘*How do you mean ?” 

**Do you forget the will you made the other 
night ?” 4 

‘*What will? I make a will? Why, Hes- 
ter, I never did snch a thing in my life—I 
never even thought of such a thing, though I 
ought to think of it. If I were to die unmar- 
ried, my estate would go to some remote next 
of kin; some Mr. Snooks, perhaps, who 
would call himself Snooks Tregonnell, and 
come and lord it over my Cornish tenant- 
ry. The idea is hateful. I'll go up to Ply- 
mouth next week, see my lawyer, and make a 
will that shall, at any rate, shut out all possi- 
ble Snookses.” 

Hester turned her face toward the rose-bush 
she was clipping to hide her sudden pallor. 
All her doubts, all her fears, all her vague 
horror of that unforgotten scene in Mr. Tre- 
gonnell’s room came back upon her with new 
force. In this quiet nature of hers there were 
latent powers which had never been exercised. 
This gentle creature was a woman of strong 
will. She determiued to question Dr. Carrick 
and get to the bottom of this mysterious busi- 
ness, at any risk of offending her benefactor. 

Next morning, when she was pouring out 
the tea at Dr. Carrick’s early breakfast, she 
attacked the subject boldly. 

‘*Do you know that Mr. Tregonnell denies 
that he ever made a will?” she said. ‘I hap- 
pened to speak to him about it yesterday, by 
accident.” 

“You kad no right to speak to him about 
it,” exclaimed the Doctor, white with anger— 
Hester had never seen such a look on his face 
before. ‘‘I told you that the subject was not 
to be mentioned.” 

‘‘Not to other people, but my speaking of 
it to him could not matter.” 

‘It does matter a greatdeal. Men are sen- 
sitive about such things. He chose to make 
his will, but he may not choose to be reminded 
of it.” 

‘He most distinctly denied having made a 
will.” 

**He chose to deny it.” 

«*What, he chose to tell a deliberate lie? 
No, Dr. Carrick; I would never believe that 
of Eustace Tregonnell.” 

‘You would not believe, indeed ; and pe 
what do you know of Eustace Tregonnell, or 
of psychology? What do you know of the ee- 
centricities of human intellect? Mr. Tregon- 
nell is extremely eccentric. There are 
who call him mad.” 

Hester was pale as death. Mad! That 
awful word froze her* young blood. Might 
not that be, indeed, the clue to the mystery? 
She had heard Eustace Tregonnell acknowl- 
edge that will with the same line which after- 
ward denied having made it. There could be 


» pouring, fearing their own 
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no cheat, no juggle there. His own voice had 
declared the fact. 

‘If he is mad, the will is useless,” she said. 

‘*You are a clever lawyer, no doubt, young 
lady. I suppose you have never heard of tes- 
tamentary capacity, which may exist in a pa- 
tient subject to intervals of mania. A holo- 

ph will, executed by a madder man than 
Sustace Tregonnell, would. stand against 
stronger opposition than is likely to be offered 
to any will of his.” , 
‘*He is not mad,” protested Hester. ‘‘His 
brain is as clear as mine.” J 
“Very likely. He merely reproves your im- 
ertinence in speaking of a forbidden subject, 
by denying that he ever made a will.” 

Hester was more unbappy, after that con- 
versation with Dr. Carrick, than she had been 
before. She had formed a high estimate of 
Mr. Tregonnell’s character. The idea that 
he could tell a deliberate falsehood was hor- 
rible to her. Yet it was almost worse to think 
of him as a madman. And who but a madman 
would have looked her calmly in the face, and 
denied a fact which she had seen with her 
eyes, and attested with her signature ?” 

“If he is mad,” she said to herself, ‘‘my 
poor woman’s wit must keep watch for him.” 

And then, for the first time, a secret that 
had lain hidden in her heart for many days 

ast came boldly forth into the light, and 
ooked Helen Rushton in the face. She loved 
him—she, the obscure orphan, the dependent 
on a poor man’s charity, blessed with neither 
beauty nor accomplishments, an humble house- 
hold drudge—she loved Enstace Tregonnell, 
the proudest and richest land-owner in that 
part of the country. She blushed rosy red, 
and hid her face from the bold, glad sunlight, 
abashed and stricken by the discovery. How 
could she dare to lift her eyes to that perfect 
face, to think of Eustace Tregonnell as a be- 
ing on the same level with her insignificant 
self?” 

‘*But I don’t think of him as my equal,” she 
said to herself; ‘‘not for worlds would I have 
him come down to my level. He is my bright 

articular star. I only want to look up to 
nim, and worship him all the days of my life.” 

The idea of some evil mystery in that scene 
of the will haunted her perpetually. She be- 
gan to have a horror of the house that shel- 
tered her—that strange old house with its nar- 
row passages, winding stairs, queer little clos- 
ets, many doors, and ghostly repu ation. 
She began to have a horror of her benefactor, 
Dr. Carrick. Dear as Eustace Tregonnell’s 
society was to her, she longed for him to de- 
part upon h s yachting expedition. 

June began with stormy winds and driving 
rains, and the yachting expedition was put off. 
Indeed, Mr. Tregonnell seemed in no hurry 
to leave St. Hildred House. He appeared 
verfectly happy, idling in the garden while 

lester weeded her flower-beds, or reading to 
her while she sewed in her favorite seat by a 
window that looked seaward. 

One evening, however, he announced his in- 
tention of running up to Plymouth at the end 
of that week. 

‘I want to see my lawyer. Can you guess 
what I am going to do, Dr. Carrick ?” 

‘I haven’t the least idea,” answered the 
Doctor, sipping his tea. 

Hester and the Doctor were seated at the 
lamplit tea-table. Mr. Tregonnell was stand- 
ing with his back to the empty fire-place, 
looking down at them. 

‘‘T am going to make my will. It’s a disa- 
greeable operation, and reminds one unpleas- 
antly of one’s mortality. But I suppose every 
man ought to go through it. I shan’t forget 
you, Doctor; nor you, Hester. Let me see: 
a mourning ring, I suppose, will be an arpro- 
priate mark of my gratitude to you, Doctor; 
and a silver thimble will form a pleasing me- 
mento of my friendship for you, Miss Rush- 
ton.” 

Dr. Carrick joined in Mr. Tregonnell’s 
cheery laughter, but he cast a furtive glance 
at Hester, who sat looking downward, very 
pale in the lamplight. 


CHAPTER VI.—FOR LOVE AND LIFE. 


St. Hildred House was said to be haunted. 
There was hardly an inhabitant of the village 
who would not have vouched for the fact. 
Noises had been heard; ghosts had been 
seen, at intervals, and by divers persons, ever 
since the oldest inhabitant’s childhood. ‘The 
exact form of the apparition, or the precise 
nature of the noises, was not easy to deter- 
mine, since every one gave a different descrip- 
tion, and almost every one’s knowledge was 
derived from hearsay. Till very lately Hester 
Rushton had laughed at these rumors, and 
had never known what it was to feel a thrill 
of fear in the musty old passages, or to shud- 
der as the gathering twilight peopled the cor- 
ners of the paneled rooms with shadows. 
Now all was changed; she was nervous and 
apprehensive. She started at a shadow, and 
fancied she heard a human voice mixed with 
the night winds that sobbed in the wide old 
chimneys. One night she was disturbed by 
sounds that seemed distinctly human: heavy 
breathing, footsteps moving close to the head 
of her bed. 

She started up, and lighted her candle, con- 
vinced that there was some one in the room. 
Yet she had boited her door before going to 
bed. 

The room was empty, but again she heard 
footsteps moving stealthily close at hand. 

‘*The cupboard,” she thought. ‘‘There is 
some one in that cupboard.” 

It was a long, narrow cupboard, a kind of 
inclosed passage between her room and Mr. 
Tregonnell’s. There was a third door in this 
cupboard, opening on to a corkscrew stair- 
-case, that led down to the servants’ offices. 
But this staircase was rarely used, the door 
leading into Mr. Tregonnell’s room was never 
opened, and the cupboard was only a recep- 
tacle for disused and forgotten lumber. 

Hester unlocked the cupboard, and looked 
in. A man was in the act of escaping by the 
door that opened on the staircase. She pur- 
sued him, candle in hand, her heart beating 
violently. 

Something told her that this was Dr. Car- 
rick, who had been paying a stealthy visit to 
his patient’s room; but, to her surprise, on 
the first step of the stairs David Skelter turned 
and faced her, with his finger on his lip, and a 
look that implored her forbearance. 

*‘Oh, please Miss, don’t say anything. 
not doing any harm.” 

‘‘But why are you here—hiding in this cup- 
board—in the middle of the night ?” 

“It isn’t the middle of the night, Miss. I 
was uneasy about master.” 

**Why ?” 

‘Well, Miss, to be candid, I don’t like the 
Doctor's goings on. I’ve had my suspicions 
of him for a long time. It’s too much like 
witchcraft, the _ he’s got over my master. 
It isn’t natural, you know, Miss, and I hap- 
pened to find out that he’d been putting it into 
people’s heads that my master wasn’t to be 
treated like a rational being, and that turned 
me against him, and made me think that there 
was something wrong going on.” 

‘‘But what wrong can Dr. Carrick do your 
master, David ?” asked Hester, with her ear- 
nest eyes searching the young man’s face. 

“Oh, Miss, can I trust you? Are you a 
friend or a foe?” 

“TI am a friend to Mr. Tregonnell, David ; 
a sincere one.” 

“Yes, I believe it, Miss; I’ve seen that, 
and I know something more. I know that he 
is a friend to you—more than a friend, nearer 
and dearer. He's been po and better 
since he’s known you. ButI can’t make the 
Doctor out. He’s too dark for me. Do you 
see that cupboard door ?” sams out to the 
door opening into Mr. Tregonnell’s room. 
“The other morning, when I was putting 
away my master’s things, it struck me that we 
might as well have the use of this cupboard. 
I tried the door, and found it locked inside, 
could see the nozzle of the key in it. Then it 
struck me that this cupboard door must com- 
municate with some other room or passage, 
and then I remembered the door at the head 
of these stairs, which I'd never seen open. I 
came round by the stairs, and examined the 
cupboard, and I found a little shutter or flap 
opening in that door—it had been made for 
ventilation, I suppose—through which I could 
look into my master’s room. And that very 
night, feeling uneasy about him in my mind, 
after I'd gone up to bed, I crept down again, 
and looked through the little shutter to see if 
he was all right. And there I saw—” 

“What, David? It was very wrong to 
play the sp ca your master.” 

“T saw the Doctor conjuring him—hocuss- 
ing him, Miss.” 

‘*What do you mean ?” 

‘‘So, Miss--like this.” 

And David made solemn passes with his 
hands before Hester’s face. 

‘*He did that, Miss, and sent master to sleep 
asquietasalamb. Now, I don’t like to think 
that any man should have the power of send- 
ing my master to sleep.” 

Hester heard him in silence, deadly pale, 
breathless. She had the clue to the mystery 
now. It was mesmeric influence that com- 
posed the patient’s restless mind to sleep; it 
was under mesmeric influence that Eustace 
Tregonnell had written and signed the will, of 
which in his waking state he knew nothing. 
Among the books which Mr. T: mnell had 
brought her, and one which she read with 
deepest interest, was Lord Lytton’s Stran 
Story. She had read, also, that thrilling 
story, by the same author, 7’he House and the 
Brain, and the doctrines of etic influence 
were not unknown to her. . Carrick was 
just the kind of man—studious, passionless, 
self-contained—to exert such influence, to be 
familiar with that unholy art. He had used 
his power to get a will executed—a will which 
dou bestowed more u him than the 
legacy had spoken of to Hester. But that 

ye him nothing so long as Eustace 
Tregonnell lived, and Eustace Tregonnell was 
at least eighteen years Be jealet, How re- 
mote must be the benefit Dr. Carrick 
could hope for from that will. Again, it 
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would be canceled, mere waste paper, the 
moment Mr. Tregonnell made another will, 
and he talked of doing so at the end of the 
week. All through the night Hester lay 
broad awake, thinking of Dr. Carrick, and 
trying to fathom his motive for a deed, which 
was, to her mind, as dark a crime as the worst 
forgery that had ever been perpetrated. 

«The will is made, and he will be r to 
rofit by it,” she thought, with an icy thrill of 
orror creeping through her veins. ‘‘He is 

no longer interested in prolonging his patient’s 
life. He must wish for his death, for he 
would not have committed this crime if he 
were not greedy for money. He will want to 
prevent Mr. Tregonnell making a second will, 
and how is he to do that ?” 

How, save by the worst and last of crimes 
—secret murder? 

A wild terror seized upon Hester, as she 
saw herself face to face with this hideous 
thought. The idea, having once taken hold 
of her, was not to be thrust out of her mind. 
How else, but by Eustace Tregonnell’s speedy 
death, could the Doctor profit by his crime? 
His profession gave him a fatal power. He 
had the keys of life and death in his hand, 
and Eustace trusted him with blind, unques- 
tioning faith. 

‘I will not leave him in a secret enemy’s 
hand,” she thought; ‘*‘I will tell him every- 
thing to-morrow. I owed gratitude and affec- 
tion to my cousin, while I believed him a good 
and honorable man. I owe nothing to a 
traitor.” 

She rose at her usual early hour, with a tor- 
turing headache, and hands burning with fever. 
She was startled when she saw her altered 
face in the glass. 

“I hope I am not going to be ill,” she said 
to herself, ‘‘just when I want the utmost 
strength and clearness of mind.” 

It was an effort to dress, an effort to crawl 
down stairs, and take her place at the break- 
fast table. She was obliged to omit those 
smal] duties which had been her daily task—the 
finishing touches to the dusting and polishing 
of the furniture, the arrangement of a bow! of 
freshly cut-flowers for the table. 

The day was hopelessly wet, a dull gray 
sky, a straight downpour, that shut out every- 
thing except the sullen waste of leaden sea, 
crested with long lines of livid whiteness. 
There was no chance of Mr. Tregonnell going 
to Plymouth on such a day as this. 

Dr. Carrick looked curiously at his cousin’s 
pale face, but said not a word. Mr. Tregon- 
nell, who rarely appeared so early, joined them 
before the Doctor had finished his first cup of 
tea. 

He was not slow to perceive that something 
was wrong with Hesier. 

“‘Good heavens, Miss Rushton, bow ill you 
are looking!” he exclaimed. 

“I do not feel very well. 
night.” 

“Why, what should keep you awake?” 
asked Dr. Carrick, lookeing sharply at her. 

“I hardly know. My mind was full of 
ueer fancies. That awful story haunted me, 

the story you read to me a few days ago, Mr. 
Tregonnell.” 

“Well, it is rather uncanny,” answered 
Eustace. ‘‘I am so sorry I read it to you. 
I ought to have considered that your nerves 
would be more sensitive than mine. I read it 
to you merely as a work of art, a masterpiece 
of graphic style.” 

“*T was very foolish to think of it as a real- 
ity,” said Hester. 

Dr. Carrick laid his fingers on her wrist. 

‘‘You had better go to bed and stay there, 
if you don’t want to be seriously ill,” he said ; 
‘*you are in a high fever, as it is.” 

‘‘Impossible,” answered Hester, ‘‘I have all 
sorts of things to do.” 

“Of course. A woman always fancies the 
earth will stop, if she takes ber hand off the 
machinery that makes it go round. I amsure 
you can have nothing to do to-day that can’t 
be as well done to-morrow. If it’s a question 
of dinner, that clever fellow Skelter will cook 
for you. If it’s any fiddle-faddle about the 
house, a muslin curtain to be ironed, or a 
chintz chair-cover to be mended, let it stand 
over till you are well. I shall be at home all 
day, if I'm wanted. I’ve no urgent cases, and 
it would be too cruel to take a horse out of his 
stable unnecessarily on such a day as this.” 

Hester remembered many such days on 
which Doctor Carrick had spared neither him- 
self nor his horse. She was obliged to submit 
to his orders and go back to bed, for she was 
really to ill to resist him. She laid herself 
down dressed upon the outside of the counter- 
pane, with her thick winter shawl wrapped 
round her; for although her head and hands 
were burning, a feeling of deathlike cold 
crept over her at intervals. 

It seemed the longest day she had ever 
lived through. The ceaseless drip of the rain 
upon the leaves of the sycamore, whose spread- 
ing branches obscured half her window, the 
unchanging gray of the sky, the sullen mur- 
mur of the sea—all added to her gloom of 
mind. She would have given worlds to have 
seen Eustace Tregonnell alone, to have told 
him all she had discovered, all she feared ; but 
she felt powerless to arise from her bed, and 
even if she could muster strength and courage 
to go down stairs in quest of Mr. Tregon- 
nell, she knew that Dr. Carrick was on guard 
below, and would do his uttermost to prevent 
her being alone with his patient. There was 
nothing for her to do but to lie there with 
aching head and anxious mind, waiting for 
night. 

The good-natured maid-of-all-work came to 
her several times in the course of the day 
bringing her broth which she could not touch, 
and divers cups of tea, which were welcome to 
her parched lips. She eat nothing all day, but 
drank deep draughts of cold water. Night 
came at last. She heard the doors shutting 
below and footsteps ascending the stairs 
How well she knew each footfall. The Doc- 
tor’s soft deliberate step ; David Skelter’s tread, 
quick yet heavy; Mr. Tregonnell’s firm light 
step; the maid-of-all-work’s slipshod ascent. 
And then all was quiet. The church clock 
struck ten. The rain was still falling. There 
was not a star in the sky. 

Hester lifted her head with an effort from 
the pillow where it had lain so heavily all day 
long. She crawled to her door, and noise- 
lessly set it ajar, so slightly, that any one 
passing would hardly notice that it was not 
shut. Then she opened the door of the clos- 
et. The light in Mr. Tregonnell’s room shone 
brightly through the crevices of the sliding 
shutter. Then she crept back to the room 
door and listened with all her might. 

After about ten minutes she heard the Doc- 
tor’s step coming along the passage from his 
own room. He knocked softly at Mr. Tre- 
gonnell’s door, was told to enter, and entered. 
Before the door closed, Hester heard the pa- 
tient say : 

“Upon my word, Doctor, I don’t believe I 
need your ministrations to-night. I feel hon- 
estly sleepy.” 

Here the door was firmly shut, and on this 
side Hester could hear no more. 

She went quietly back to the closet, and 
drew near the sliding shutter. At the same 
moment the door leading to the servants’ stair- 
case was cautiously opened, and David Skelter 
crept in. 

All was dark in the closet. It was by intui- 
tion only that Hester knew the intruder. One 
rash exclamation from him and she was be- 
trayed. She put one hand over his mouth, 
grasping his wrist firmly with the other, and 
whispered in his ear: 

“Not a word! nota movement! Iam go- 
ing to watch with you to-night.” And then, 
with infinite caution, she slid back the shutter 
for about an inch, and looked into the room. 

Eustace Tregonnell was lying outside the 
bed, wrapped in his long velvet dressing-gown, 
in an attitude of supreme repose. Dr. Car- 
rick was seated beside the bed, his hands mov- 
ing slowly in mesmerical passes before the pa- 
tient’s dreamy eyes. In less than a quarter 
of an hour Mr. Tregonnell had sunk into a 
mesmeric sleep, profound, peaceful, deathlike. 

So far there was no wrong done. The pa- 
tient was consentient ; mesmerism had exerted 
a healing influence over mind and body; mes- 
merism had been Dr. Carrick’s only treatment. 

‘‘That’s all, Miss,” whispered David. 
‘*He’ll go away now, and leave master to sleep 
it out. It’s against nature that one man 
should be able to send another to sleep, and I 
don’t like it,” 

‘“‘There is no harm in it, David,” replied 
Hester. 

But the doctor did not leave his patient. 
He withdrew from the bed, and stood with his 
back to the mantelpiece, intently watchful of 
the sleeper. This lasted for more than five 
minutes—Hester still watching from the shut- 
ter, David close at her side. 

And now Dr. Carrick crept stealthily across 
the room to the dressing-table, opened the 
medicine-chest, and took out a bottle. 

“It’s the chloroform, Miss,” whispered 
David. ‘I know the bottle.” 

This word chloroform awakened a vague 
fear in Hester’s mind. She felt as if she were 
on the threshold of some hideous discovery. 

“David,” she whispered close in the valet’s 
ear, ‘‘run down softly, as fast as you can go, 
open the street-door, and ring the bell. 
Quick! Quick!” 

The man obeyed without understanding her. 
His shoeless feet ran swiftly down the stairs. 

Dr. Carrick went back to the bed, took the 
stopper out of the bottle and deliberately 

ured the whole of the contents on Eustace 

onnell’s pillow. The patient lay on his 
side with his face towards the fire-place. The 
Doctor sprinkled the chloroform exactly under 
his nostrils. Then with a delicate hand, as 
carefully as if he had been covering the face of 
a sick child, for whom sleep was the sole 
chance of cure, he dréw the light coverlet over 
Eustace Tregonnell’s head, and stood looking 
down at the shrouded figure with an evil smile 
on his face. 
In the next instant the street-door bell was 


I had a wakeful 


“Great heaven! who can it be at such a 





time?” cried the doctor, hurrying from the 





at the 


room, with a backward uneasy glance 


Hester unlocked the closet door, and rushed 
into Mr. Tregonnell’s room as the doctor dis- 
appeared. She threw back the coverlet trom 
the sleeper’s face, snatched the pillow from 
under his head, dashed cold water over head 
and face, flung open the window to the cool, 
moist, night air, all without loss of an instant. 
She, who all day had been powerless to lift her 
head from the pillow, seemed in those terrible 
moments endowed with unnatural strength. 

Eustace stirred, faintly at first; then, as 
Hester dashed more water into his face, his 
eyes slowly opened, he gave a struggling sigh, 
and at last raised his head and looked at her, 
with eyes that expressed only vague wonder. 

‘*What are you doing?” heasked, ‘‘What 
is the matter ?” 

“I think I have saved your life,” she said 
quietly ; and then, her brain suddenly reeling, 
she fell in a heap on the floor beside his bed, 
not unconscious, only giddy and helpless. 

Dr. Carrick came back, saw his intended 
victim sitting up with his eyes wide open, and 
his cousin on the ground by the bed. A 
glance told him that the game was lost. He 
did not understand how it had happened—how 
Hester came there—but he knew that his 
scheme was a failure. 

‘*What the devil have you been doing to me, 
Dr. Carrick?” asked Eustace, not in the 
most amiable mood after awakening from 
deepest unconsciousness to find himself in a 

ool of water. ‘‘Have you been experimenting 
in hydropathy ? And, good heavens! what 
an odor of chloroform! my shirt must have 
been drenched with it.” 

“You were restless, and I sprinkled a few 
drops on your pillow. In the name of decen- 


cy, Hester, what are you doing here?” 


The girl rose to her feet, steadied herself 


with a great effort, and looked her kinsman 
full in the face. David Skelter had followed 
the doctor up stairs, and stood on the thresh- 
old, ready to rush to his master’s aid the mo- 
ment he was wanted. 

‘I know all that has happened to-night,” 
said Hester, with those steady eyes on the 
Doctor's face. ‘‘I saw all—David and I—we 
we were both watching you through the little 
shutter in that closet-door. You forgot that 
shutter, did you not? Isaw you empty the 
bottle of chloroform on the pillow, and draw 
the coverlet over your patient’s head. You 
were trying to suffocate him. I suppose suf- 
focation of that kind leaves no trace. You 
have got your patient’s will—the will that 
leaves you everything, no doubt; and all you 
wanted was to get rid of your patient. You 
have failed this time. David take care of your 
master—neither his property nor his life are 
safe in this house.” 

‘‘Devil!” cried the doctor, beside him- 
self. ‘‘Liar! Dirt that I picked up out of 
the gutter—a pauper who must have begged 
or starved but for my help! A pretty story 
to hatch against me, forsooth! Mr. Tregon- 
nell, David, I call you both to witness that 
this woman is either a lunatic or the most out- 
rageous liar that ever drew the breath of life.” 

“This woman is my future wife,” said 
Eustace Tregonnell, rising from the bed, and 
supporting Hester’s tottering figure with his 
arm. ‘Yes, Hester, you will let it be so, will 
you not? I offer you the life you have saved. 
It is no new thought, love; it has been my 
pleasant day dream for a month past. David, 
you scoundrel, pack my portmanteau this in- 
stant. Dr. Carrick, I shall have the felicity 
of leaving your hospital abode early to-morrow, 
but I shall take Miss Rushton with me, and 
find a more desirable residence for her with 
our good old vicar and his family until the 
church can make her mistress of Tregonne]l 
Manor. Now, Hester, my dear, go back to 
your room and lock your door. I don’t think 
Dr. Carrick will try his chloroform treatment 
on you; he knows that David and I understand 
him.” 

The bafiled villain stood, pale, silent, searce- 
ly breathing—an image of inhumanity frozen 
into marble. Then he roused himself slowly, 
gave a profound sigh, and walked to the door. 

On the threshold he turned and looked 
steadily at his patient. 

‘The night I first saw you I was inclined to 
think you a madman, Mr. Tregonnell,” he 
said deliberately ; ‘‘now | know that you are 
one. 


such a dangerous inmate. My house is not 


certified for the reception of lunatics, and if 


your habits were known I should get into 
trouble. Take care of your master, David. 
He'll want a straight-waistcoat before you 
have been much longer in his service.” 

**That’s a lie, and you know it,” Davidre- 
torted bluntly. 

Mr. Tregonnell took Hester to the vicarage 
early next morning. He told the vicar every- 
thing, and confided the young lady to his 
friendly care, pending her marriage. The 
vicar had a comfortable wife and grown-up 
daughters ; and Hester spent a month among 
these new friends—a month that was like one 
long dream of delight, for did not Eustace 
Tregonnell dedicate all his days to her society ? 

St. Hildred House was left empty within a 
few hours of Mr. Tregonnell’s departure. 
The maid-of-all-work was paid and dismissed 
without warning. Dr. Carrick told her that 
he had a letter from London which obliged him 
to leave St. Hildred without an hour’s delay. 
A rich relative was dying, a relative likely to 
leave Dr. Carrick a handsome fortune. 

This fiction decently covered the Doctor's 
retreat. He was soon lost in the labyrinth he 
knew so well. Despair had fastened its grip 
upon his soul. He had tried honesty ; he had 
tried fraud and crime. Both had failed. 

‘‘T am one of those unlucky mortals born to 
fail,” he told himself. ‘*Neither God nor the 
devil will help me.” 

Dr. Carrick made another appeal to the 
devil. He started in a disreputable neighbor- 
hood as a practitioner of the lowest order—a 
practitioner who stuck at nothing. For a 
time things went well with him, and he made 
money. Then came a scandal, imprisonment, 
disgrace, and Dr. Carrick went down to the 
very bottom of the social gulf never to rise 
again., 

For Hester and her lover life holds nothing 
but happiness. They spend six months of 
every year cruising in the brightest waters, 
anchoring by the fairest shores, and the rest 
of their days at Tregonnell Manor, where, be- 
ing wealthy and generous, they are universal- 
ly beloved. 





Latics’ Lortfoliv. 
: From the cute Union. 


OH, FOR A SWING IN THE OLD 
ELM TREE. 


BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS 


Oh, for a swing in the old elm tree 
Anda breath from the clover fields! 
I'd give the state of a palace hall 
And the spices that India yields 


To see again in the old-time way 
The meadows and pastures I knew, 

The hills and the valleys, the rocks and the trees, 
And the woods where the wild-flowers grew ; 


To lie once more in the thick, soft grass 
With the sweet winds brushing by, 
The world outside and a heart at peace, 

And above the summer sky ; 


To watch the clouds in their shifting ligh-s 
And the mists on the distant hills, 

And dream to the music of rustling leaves 
And the voices of dancing rills ; 


To wade once more in the cooling stream 
That wound by the roadside below, 

Where the laurel bloomed, and the eglantine 
And the maiden-hair used to grow ; 


To kneel again in the little church 
Where | prayed with a childish trust 

Ere the haunting doubts of a later time 
Had touched it with moth and rust; 


To sleep once more ‘neath the moss-grown roof 
My spirit would find again 

The long-lost chord of that happy time 
And take up the glad refrain. 


My heart grows sick and my eyes are dim 
For a sight of familiar things; 

The grassy nook and the old elm tree 
Would be more than the throne of kings. 


Ah me, how the years have stretched between! 
What chances and changes they’ve wrought! 
What gains and what losses, what hopes and what 


fears! 
How little of promise they’ve brought! 





FINISHING TOUCHES. 


Celestina has lately set up an art-corner in 
our cottage-parlor, which may be regarded 
either as a capital joke in the way of bur- 
lesque—as every one is ‘thigh art” nowa- 
days—or as a triumph of genius in accomplish- 
ing a marvelous stroke of taste with very hum- 
ble materials. It depends altogether upon 
the point of view. 

This simple display is set forth upon a thin, 
spidery table, that opens in halves, and dates 
back a century or so, which the enterprising 
young person unearthed from the garret re- 
cesses, and forthwith appropriated as a suit- 
able basis for her operations, which she com- 
menced by setting up one half against the wall 
for background, and then disposed her few ef- 
fects in china on the remaining half. A very 
modest array, certainly; but we are in the 
habit of contemplating it daily with great sat- 
isfaction, and declaring that it gives ‘‘quite an 
air” to the whole room. 

The collection comprises two India preserve 
jars, darkly, deeply, beautifully blue; a three- 
story vase ditto, which is liberally filled with 
‘‘cat-tails,” that are supposed to give a de- 
cidedly Japanese flavoring; one little, fat 
vase, with a cover, that is neither faience, nor 
Sevres, nor Wedgwood, but which, probably, 
began life as a casket for potted meat; and 
one exquisite little Parian pitcher, that should 
always be filled with violets. Standing up 

inst the background are several gorgeous 
apanese fans, on which quaint devices fairly 
run riot—a rooster rampant, for instance, ina 
chronic blush of vivid vor that extends even 
to his tail-feathers, and things as upside-down 
Vong as affairs in the Lilliput levee; so 
at one may heartily say, for lively, highly- 
colored pictures of every-day life, there is 
nothing more satisfactory than your Japanese 


I shall be heartily glad to get rid of 





fan. A broken plate with a buff-colored edge 
and a centre ornament of black storks on a 
white ground, and an India platter covered 
with beetles, scorpions, and other amiable in- 
sects, complete the list. 

Mrs. Montgomery Stiff, who has etageres 
covered with crimson velvet for the accommo- 
dation of her choice ceramic treasures, and 
who always diffuses about her an odor of dia- 
monds and greenbacks, eyes our art-corner 
somewhat askance—very much as she might 
regard our staid Tabby should she suddenly 
flaunt an embroidered collar of blue velvet in 
imitation of her beautiful, snowy Angora. 
But the doctor's little wife in the next cottage, 
who darts in and out half a dozen times a day, 
is quite lost in admiration of Celestina’s inge- 
nuity; and declares that the funny little mu- 
seum is quite as much high art as Mrs. Stiff’s 
elahorate collection. 

She is right in one way, perhaps, for the ex- 
pression of the finishing touches 1s everything, 
after all; and the taste that dares to be differ- 
ent from one’s neighbors’ will often bridge for- 
midable obstacles to charming effects. A 
room filled with worthless baubles is never in 
good taste; buta suggestive hint of beauty 
here and there relieves a Sahara of plain fur- 
niture, and proclaims that the owners would if 
they could. Things with little histories, wan- 
derers from some far land, perhaps, are par- 
ticularly desirable—they make talk that is not 
gossip ; and, in the hands of a cultured or trav- 
eled visitor, prove as effective wands as the 
conversational twig of Madame de Stel. 

For ‘‘who can take up an ornament of old, 
green-crusted bronze, dug from the earth that 
has covered it for two thousand years, without 
wondering to what purpose lived and died a 
people so perfect in the arts, and losing one’s 
self in the problems of creation and the econo- 
mies of the universe? Who can see a broken 
drinking-cup of glass, whose long decay and 
disintegration have coated it with richer dyes 
than the opal’s, without wondering what 
bearded lips of mighty heroes last it kissed ? 
Who can see a worn and blackened ring of 
Egyptian gold without thinking of the romance 
of two lovers that it bound in its magic circle, 
whose very dust no longer blows about the 
earth? And in the more modern articles, 
where no such story clings, who can take up 
the bronze bird, poised lightly on his bending 
wheat-ear, or the china cup with its wreaths of 
blossoms, without bringing sunshine and all 
out doors within the four walls of the house. 

Much money can be absorbed by these 
‘loopholes of the soul” for they are just as 
worthy of the name as pictures—more, in- 
deed, than goes to the purchase of necessary 
furniture ; but all beauty is not expensive, and 
there are imitations of bronze and marble 
which, if not the rose itself, have at least been 
near it. 

A lady lately went to a plain-looking house 
in a country town to inquire about board, and 
noticed that the parlor-lamp was of an urn- 
like shape, and had a shade of very prettily-cut 
transparencies. On the mantle were two tall 
vases of antique form, but the cheapest ma- 
terial—being nothing but earthenware painted 
black, and sparingly adorned with gilding; a 
small black stand, also slightly gilded, held a 
large India preserve-jar, ornamented with 
gorgeous butterflies and roses (nothing but 
scrap-book pictures), and filled, yes, actually 
filled with— dandelions! And they were 
beautiful, too; and harmonized admirably with 
their setting. 

This lady, being an appreciative person, 
with a dread not so much of poverty itself as 
of the absence of those beautiful nothings 
which poverty is apt to scatter to the winds, 
immediately decided that she had drifted to 
the right haven; and her instincts did not de- 
ceive her. Dr. Blimber’s young gentleman in 
disgrace, with his dinner of half a slice of dry 
bread elegantly served with heavy silver fork 
and damask napkin, would probably have been 
better off, in his own estimation, with a gen- 
erons ‘‘hunk” of the staff of life wrapped in a 
newspaper ; but he had nofsthetic cravings to 
gratity, knew nothing of hunger that could not 
be appeased with practical food.—dAppleton’s 
Journal. 





ToMATOES ror SupPER.—Few people know 
how to prepare uncooked tomatoes in the way 
adopted in my family, and incomparably bet- 
ter than any mode I have ever tasted. By 
this mode they are very desirable for supper 
or for breakfast. For a family of halfa dozen 
persons, take six eggs, boil four of them hard, 
dissolve the yolk with vinegar sufficient, and 
about three teaspoons of mustard, and mash 
as smooth as possible; then ,add the two re- 
maining eggs, (raw,) yolk and white, stir 
well; then add oil to make altogether sauce 
sufficient to cover the tomatoes well; and 
plenty of salt and cayenne pepper, and beat 
thoroughly until it frosts. Skin and cut the 
tomatoes a full fourth of an inch thick, and 
pour the sauce over, and you have a dish fit 
for a President. Though a little troublesome 
to prepare, yet if once eaten by people who 
are blessed with palates to enjoy good things, 
they will be pronounced to be far superior to 
any other mode of preparation. We use them 
constantly in this way for these meals. For 
dinner they are the best stewed, but they 
should always be strained before sending to 
table.— Germantown Telegraph. 


General Miscellany, 





THE NEWPORT OF CALIFORNIA. 

Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, in an article in 
Scribner for August, illustrated by herself, 
writes as follows: 

Santa Cruz is sometimes called the Newport 
of California, but it is like calling the Hudson 
the Rhine of America or Joaquin Miller the 
Byron of the West. The old padres in choos- 
ing this site for their mission had, no doubt, a 
comfortable belief that the best of everything 
was none too good for them; or they may 
have wished to enhance the virtues of absti- 
nence and prayer by surrouading themselves 
with every temptation to live according to the 
flesh. The climate is certainly not favorable 
to asceticism. There is a breadth and inten- 
sity of light and color here; the flowers blos- 
som recklessly all the year round; the flame- 
colored eschscholtzia that grows wild on the 
downs is twice as big as those in our gardens 
at home; even the white sand of the beach 
bears a delicate purple flower with a pale 
green waxy leaf and a perfume which the sun 
and the sweet salt wind must have given. 
The high, windy plain, which sweeps across 
from the first low range of hills to the ragged 
brink of the cliffs, has been compared to the 
English downs. It is a pity that fences and 
houses should ever interrupt the impressive 
monotone of these wide plains. In their sum- 
mer brownness they make one deep, quiet 
chord of color, with the cliffs and the yell 
white line of beach; the sky and sea are an- 
other; figures walking between have an inten- 
sity of effect, like that prolonged high note in 
the ‘‘Lohengrin” overture, against the swell- 
ing crescendo of the violins. Nature here is 
rather unmanageable when you try to bring it 
within the range of human emotions and sym- 
pathies ; it cannot be made to express subtle- 
ties, or halt shades of meaning, but there is a 
massive and savage grandeur, which would fit- 
ly accompany the ‘‘Nibelungen,” or the un- 
earthly harmonies of the ‘‘Lohengrin,” where 
even the tones of passionate love and grief 
seem as if borne from afar off, like that ‘‘tale 
of litile meaning, though the words are 
strong.” The lines of the landscape are broad 
and simple. The terraces of the town, the 
first low range of bluffs, the dark, smoky, blue 
mountains beyond, rise and gradually step 
back, with stretches of plain between, like the 
circling seats of a great amphitheatre, from 
the bright broad arena of the bay,—the Bay 
of Monterey, forty miles wide, into whose 
barriers the ocean pours its winter tides, 
lashed by the wild ‘‘southeasters.” The 
storms here are warm with all their violence; 
the roaring of the surf, the tumult of the wind 
and rain are more like wild rough play than 
the wrath of nature, and the tides, which, 
when they swell, cover the long wooden piers 
with spray and shake them to their founda- 
tions, still, to me, have no association with 
fear or peril. This may be because during 
the season of storms the bay is solitary. No 
net-work of black masts and ropes and 
yards fringe the wharfs; there are no white 
sails or black smoke pennants traced on the 
horizon. In all the wide stretch of water, 
there is nothing human for the elements to 
harm. 





MR. BRYANT’S PERSONALITY. 


Mr Bryant was a poet who could take care 
of himself, and get a living. He could not 
only do this, but he could do a wise and man- 
ly part in guiding the politics of the country. 
He could not only manage his own private 
and family affairs in a prosperous way, but he 
could discharge his duties as a citizen and a 
member of society. In his own personal char- 
acter and history he associated probity with ge- 
nius, purity with art, and the sweetest Christian- 
ity with the highest culture. He has proved to 
all the younger generation of poets that hyster- 
ics are not inspiration, that improvidence is 
not an unerring sign of genius, that Christian 
conviction and Christian character are not 
indications of weakness but are rather a meas- 
ure of strength, and that a man may be a poet 
and a poeta man. So much of a certain sort 
of eccentricity has been associated with the 
poetic temperament and with poetic pursuits, 
that, in some minds, the possession of practi- 
cal gifts and homely virtues is emepers to in- 
validate all claims to genius. If Mr. Bryant's 
life had accomplished nothing more than to 
prove the falsity of this wretched notion, it 
would have been a fruitful one. j 

It certainly is to be hoped that the world is 
outliving the fancy that a man in order to be 
a great poet must be exceptionally an ass in 
every other department of life and effort,— 
that he must be an infidel in the realm of re- 
ligion, a spendthrift in his habits, an unsafe 


llow-- 


man with women, a wine-bibber at his table, 
and a man whose butcher and tailor are suf- 
ferers by whatsoever sums they may trust to 
him. Let us be thankful that Mr. Bryant has 
made it eminently proper for genius to be re- 
spectable and well behaved, and that laziness 
and oy Mpremer and licentiousness can never 
quote his example among their excuses. At 
a time when feeble men with a poetic streak 
running through a worthless nature and char- 
acter are striving to attract attention, and 
when irreligion and immorality are deter- 
mined to assert a respectable place for them- 
selves in the world’s regard, the celebration of 
Mr. Bryant’s virtues, even though it be held 
above his grave, comes like a benign reproof 
and a sweet benediction to his countrymen.— 
Scribner for August. 





BELSHAZZAR. 


TRANSLATED FROM HEINE 


The midnight hour was drawing on; 
Hushed into rest lay Babylon. 

All save the royal palace, where 

Was the din of revel, and,torches’ flare. 


There high within his royal hall 
Belshazzar the King held festival. 


His nobles around him in splendor shine, 

And drain down goblets of sparkling wine. 

The nobles shout, and the goblets ring; 

*Tis sweet to the heart of that stiff-necked King. 
The cheeks of the King, they flushed with fire, 
And still as he drank his conceit grew higher ; 


And, maddened with pride, his lips let fall 
Wild words, that blaspheme the great Lord of All. 


More vaunting he grew, and his blasphemous sneers 
Were hailed by his lordly rout with cheers. 
Proudly the King has a mandate passed ; 
Away hie the slaves, and come back full fast. 
Many gold vessels they bring with them, 

The spoils of God’s house in Jerusalem. 

With impious hand the King caught up, 

Filled to the brim, a sacred cup; 

And down to the bottom he drained it dry, 

And aloud with his mouth afoam did ery,- 
“Jehovah ! I scoff at Thy greatness gone ! 

I am the King of Babylon.” 

The terrible words were ringing still, 

When the King at his heart felt a secret chill 
The laughter ceased, the lords held their breath, 
And all through the hall it was still as death. 
And see, see there! on the white wall, see, 
Comes forth what seems a man’s hand to be ! 


And it wrote and wrote in letters of flame, 
On the white wall—then vanished the way it came. 


The King sat staring, he could not speak, 

His knees knocked together, death-pale was his cheek. 
With cold fear creeping his lords sat round, 

They sat dumb-stricken, with never a sound. 

The Magians came, but not one of them all 

Could interpret the writing upon the wall 

That self-same night—his soul God sain ! 

Was Belshazzar the King by his nobles slain. 

— Theodore Martin, in Blackwood. 





LIFE IN A LIVE HOUSBE. 


Another singular development of insect life 
is that shown by the class known as ichneu- 
mons, which deposit their eggs within those 
of other insects, being provided with an ovi- 
positor which enables them to pierce the eggs 
of other insects at the moment they are laying 
their own, and thus depositing them inside of 
this singularly chosen receptacle. ‘This does 
not prevent the original egg from being duly 
hatched out; but in time the unhappy insect 
that thus comes into existence finds that it has 
to give itself up to the new life that is gradu- 
ally developing, and calmly yields up the 
ghost. The new insect or insects (as some- 
times a great number of the smaller eggs are 
deposited in one of the others) now have their 
own way, and they soon eat their way out of 
the living house in which they have been har- 
bored, and fly away as unconcernedly as if 
another life had not been sacrificed to theirs. 
The accompanying sketch is that of a very 
pretty white and red caterpillar that I found 
on the leaf of a wistaria. It appeared to be 
alive and well, as if resting for a moment on 
the leaf, holding on to it with its little feet, 
while the wind caused the leaf to sway back- 
ward and forward. Observing what appeared 
to be some regular black spots on its back, I 
examined it more closely, and found them to 
be little orifices, arranged in regular order di- 
agonally across the back; and while observing 
it I saw a little pair of eyes peeping through 
the holes, and afterward tiny mouths eating 
around the edges; gradually little heads ap- 
peared, and then an arm was put out, and by- 
and-by another arm; and then a body was 
drawn up, followed by two long hind-legs, 
and instantly a pair of gossamer wings devel- 
oped themselves, and away flew the creature 
into the air. I counted no less than fifty of 
these holes, and one by one there flew out of 
each an insect, so that this poor caterpillar 
had been dragging out a miserable existence 
with a family of fifty foreigners inside of him, 
ready in due season to take possession of his 
organization and convert it into a birthplace 
and residence for themselves. On examining 
the caterpillar after the last parasite had taken 
its flight, I found that its whole structure had 


cells, and nothing was left of the original ani- 
mal but its outer covering, holding on with its 
little feet firmly fixed to the leaf, while these 
fifty microscopic pirates appropriated its life 
to themselves.—Hybert L. Viele, in Harper's 
Magazine for August. 





EARLY ENGLISH DWELLINGS. 

The earliest dwellings of the English were, 
no doubt, rude structures, mainly built of 
wood and plaster, but we find that they had a 
word for the low wall upon which the house 
stood, the ground-wall—a term still in use 
among masons in parts of England, to denote 
the stone foundation wall—and from this it 
has been argued that it is very probable that 
the foundations of their dwellings were com- 
monly of stone. England was then abundant- 
ly supplied with timber, and wood naturally 
continued to be the chief building material, as 
it is still in this country. But from the days 
of Augustine onwards, there is ample evidence 
that stone was freely used in the construction 
of churches, and there is great likelihood that 
in the mansions of the nobles, the hall, at 
least, was a stone structure. The houses were 
generally but one story in height, the hall and 
kitchen forming one large room, open to the 
roof, which was thatched with straw or reeds. 
In the middle of the hall was the hearthstone, 
with its blazing wood fire, surrounded by 
benches, and close at hand were the bellows, 
tongs, &c. Directly over the hearthstone 
there was a small turret, with open, or partly 
open sides, through which the smoke escaped 
without the aid of a chimney. The walls were 
sometimes painted, but more frequently they 
were covered by curtains of woolen, or even 
silk, and often richly embroidered. These 
curtains were hung at a distance of three or 
four inches from the wall, and added much to 
the warmth and cheerfulness of the rooms. 
The floor was usually paved with tile; a por- 
tion at one end was raised somewhat higher 
than the rest, and here stood the massive table 
of square or oblong shape, surrounded by 
benches or stools, with a high-backed chair 
for the master of the house. The windows 
were few and small. In the earlier times the 
wind and rain were kept out by wooden shut- 
ters, or blinds of linen, and glazed windows 
probably were seldom to be met with in pri- 
vate houses until much later than the Norman 
conquest. To supply the deficiency of day- 
light, they had recourse to wax candles, sup- 
ported by candlesticks of various metals, and 
often of very ornamental appearance. The 
chambers or sleeping rooms opened from the 
hall, and had no fires, but were abundantly 
provided with heavy tapestry hangings. The 
bedsteads, in some cases elaborately carved, 
were frequently placed in curtained alcoves, 
and were furnished with feather beds, bolsters 
and pillows.—Canadian Monthly. 


artist. ‘ ; 
leas than an eighth pitch, and down in Mexico 


heen converted into a compact arrangement of 


A cow-shed roof should never have 


I have seen ‘em with as high as a twentieth 


pitch, and bay windows put on besides.” The 


man shook hands again, expressed his undy- 
ing gratitude, and continued: ‘‘One more 


question: My wite claims that onions cannot 


be rated under the head of crops, while I 
claim that they can. Please decide that.” 
“My dear sir, I haven't the least doubt that 
your wife wears a No. 3 shoe, and quotes Lat- 
in like a duck; but if onions are not a ‘crop,’ 
then I am a bald-headed Pawnee, and ought 
to be hung for murder. Onions are not only a 


crop, sir, but a product.” And the old janitor 
signified thatthe audience was at an end.— De- 7 
| Bell’s Carpentry Made Easy 


troit Free Press. 





Pertts or THE TeLEePHone.—The tele- 
phone may prove a dangerous matter for 
some folks. One of our leading merchants, 
whose home is not a thousand miles from 
Brooklyn, and who occasionally luxuriates in 
his leisure hours in mechanical and philosoph- 
ical experiments, put up the other day an excel- 
lent telephone at his residence, connecting the 
parlor with the rear of the house. 
tain evening, while he was at work at one end 
of the instrument, there were a couple of young 
bucks being entertained in the parlor by the 





CHOICE BOOKS. 


Y ‘'T FROM THE FOLLOWING LIST 
Sand order of the NEW ENGLAND FARMER. The 
ks will be sent you by mail, postage paid, on recei 
of price. This list comprises many standard wor 
upon iculture, horticulture, and the arts connected 
therewith. Some of these books are absolutely indis- 
pensible-to a farmer’s library. 


Allen's (R. L. & L. F.) New American Farm Book $2.50 
Allen’s (L. F.) American Cattle + 2.50 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book... +++ 1,50 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture .. ++ +++ 1.50 
Allen’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animale . 1,00 
American Bird Fancier. . . 

American Kose Culturist ...+.+ +> 

American Weeds and Useful Plante 

Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses 

Baker’s Practical and Scientific Fruit Culture. . 
Barry’s Fruit Garuen . . 


Bement’s Rabbit Fancier 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures 


| Boussingault’s Rural Economy . . . 


Brackett’s Farm ‘Talk; paper, 50 cts. ; 


Breck’s New Book of Flowers 


Brill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Growing . - - 
| Brown’s ‘Taxidermist’s Manual 


Broom-Corn and Brooms . . paper, 50 ets.; cloth 


| Buckner’s American Manures...+ ++ +++ * 
| Buel’s Cider. Maker’s Manual 

| Buist’s Flower-Garden Directory 

| Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener 

| Burges’ American Kennel and Sporting Fic ld 

| Burnham’s New Poultry Book 

On a cer- | 


Burns’ Architectural Drawing Book 

Burns’ Illustrated Drawing Book 

Burns’ Ornamental Drawing Book ‘ 
Caldweil’s Agricultural Chemical Analysis «+ - 
Canary Birds; paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 

Choriton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide 


young ladies of the family, and one of them, | Cleveland's Landscape Architecture 


whose wish may have been father to the 
thought, spoke—just for the fun of the thing, 
of course—at the instrument. The quiet old 
gentleman received at his end of the wire this 
complimentary message: ‘‘Old Mr. Watkins, 
isn’t it most time you went to bed?” 

The young sauce-box in the parlor nearly 
jumped from the floor at the reply that came 
back: ‘‘Yes, Sir; and quite time you went 
home, young man!”—Editor’s Drawer, in 
Harper’s Magazine for August. 





A Harrrorp man went home to dinner, and 


saw part of the washing still left in the tubs. | 


Hurrying to the yard he saw his wife braced 
against the fence, holding to the end ofa brok- 
en clothes line to keep the newly washed gar- 
ments from the ground. ‘Here I’ve been: 
holding this line for over an hour, sir,” she 
snapped. ‘‘But why didn’t you call some 
one ?” he inquired. 


over in one minute.” But the wife said, 
‘‘Woman next door, you big idiot, you! 
Hasn't she been peeking around for two weeks 
to see my wash, and d’ve think I'd give her a 
chance to find out whether the sleeves of my 
nightgown were pieced down with unbleached 
cotton? You don't know anything, sir, and 
you make tracks for a piece of rope, sir.” 





Lirrte John is visiting his grandfather. | 


This is an extract from a letter to his mother: 
‘*Potater bugs is plenty, an’ I enjoy ‘em very 
much "cause they make gran’ther swear, an’ 
every time he biles over he spills his false 
teeth, an’ he always forgets ware he spills ‘em, 
an’ he hires us to roust em out. So yer see 
huntin’s good here. He pays us in pigs, an’ 
‘fore the sesin’s over I think ile hev enuf to 
start a swine shop. ‘Tell Sam Jenkins, ‘cause 


| it'll make him hoppin’ mad to know ime hevin’ 


such a binanzer.” 





['wo Germans met in San Francisco recent- 
ly. After affectionate greeting, the following 
dialogue ensued : 

‘*Fenyou said you hef arrived ? ” 

**Yesterday.” 

‘*You came dot Horn around ?” 

“No.” 

“Oh! 

**No.” 

“Oh! 

“No” 

‘Den you hef not arrived.” 

“Oh, ves! I hef arrived. I 
Mexico through.” 


I see, vou came dot Isthmus across.” 


den you come dot land over?” 


come 





Jupy tells of a boy at school who, on being 
asked to describe a kitten, said: ‘‘A kitten is 
remarkable for rushing like mad at nothing 
whatever, and stopping before it gets there.” 





Advertisements, 
To Young Men. 


rMHE TRUSTEES OF THE MASSACHU- 
setts Agricultural College have placed 160 Free 
Scholarships at the ae of the Alumni, amounting 
to $300 each, equal to the cost of tuition for the course. 
These scholarships will be given to worthy young men 
who can pass the entrance examination. The College 
is located in the delightful town of Amherst, in the 
valley of the Connecticut, on a beautiful farm of 400 
acres. It affords a thorough Engli-h education, and 
a good knowledge of Agriculture, Engineering, Chem 
istry, Botany, and many other sciences; in short, fits 
a young man to be a practical farmer, or to enter busi- 
ness, or study the professions. The locality is so health- 
ful and the physical training such, that many young 
men who have entered with poor health, have returned 
home not only with a well stored and disciplined mind, 
but strong in body. A farmer’s son, or any young 
man who wants to get a good education, should apply 
at once for one of these scho'arships 
For information concerning entrance examination, 
&e., apply to Prof. 8. T. MAYNARD, Amherst, Mass., 
Secretary of the Alumni. S0tt 


MIOP AND READ, 


ALL FORMS OF 
Kidney & Urinary Diseases, Pains 
in the Back, Sides, and Loins 


ARE POSITIVELY CURED BY 


GRANT’S REMEDY, 


Its effects are truly marvelous in DROPSY, GRAVEL 
and BRIGHTS’ DISEASE, no matter of how long 
standing the case may be—positive relief is had in 
from one to three days. Do not despair, hesitate or 
doubt, for it is really a specitic, and never fails. It is 
purely a vegetable preparation; by its timely use thou 
sands of cases that have been considered incurable by 
the most eminent Physicians, have been permanently 
cured, 

It is also indorsed by the regular Physicians and 
Medical Societies throughout the country. 

Sold in bottles at Two Dollars each, or three 
bottles, which is enough to cure the most aggravated 
case, on receipt of Five Dollars. Small trial bot- 
tles One Dollar each. 


All orders to be addressed to 


Grant's Remedy Manufacturing Co. 


554 Main St.. Worcester. Mass. 
17t30 


STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and other Fertilizers, 
Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
prices. W. H. DOLE, 

ly28 25 Foundry Street, South Boston. 
60L Any worker can make $12a day at home. Cost 
ly outfitfree. True & Co., Augusta, Me. ly9 





*PUREST - BEST - CHEAPES 
Sold by all first-class Grocers, in pound 
only by James Pyle, New 
1y28 





wit and anor. 


THE CUCUMBER. 


The cucumber graceth the festal board 
Enshrouded in condiments rare, 

And the epicure gleefully rubbeth his paunch 
At the sight of he treasure there. 

The doctor smileth a sad-like smile, 
And giveth a crocodile groan, 

And the marble-man goeth out the while 
And polisheth up a stone. 

The undertaker mournfully asks 
“What will his measure be ?” 

And the sexton marketh a spot “reserved,” 
All under the willow tree. 

*Tis hard the times and ’t is scarce the cash ; 
And so with a zestful joy 

We welcome waft to the fitful fruit 
That giveth the folk employ. 

—St. Louis Journal. 





AGRICULTURAL INFORMATION. 

Bijah was singing and dusting off the india- 
rubber cat, when a farmer who had walked 
eleven miles through the mud to consult the 
old janitor on agriculture, entered, and when 
he had been made to feel at home he remarked, 
“I’ve read about your ranch in the papers, 
and I’ve a few questions to ask you.” ‘‘Pur- 
ceed—purceed, my friend,” was the cheerful 
answer. ‘‘I have had a dispute with my wife 
as to the proper time to plant root beer,” con- 
tinued the old man. | ‘She says it ought to be 
ergs in April, and I say not till June. 

hat do you say?” ‘*Hem—hem—yem,” 
coughed Bijah as he rose up and walked around 
the room. He grew pale clear up to his ears, 
his knees wobbled, and it was some time be- 
fore he could brace up and reply, ‘*My friend, 
go home and tell your wife that she doesn’t 
even know the first principles of agriculture, 
though I don’t doubt that she can sew the eye 
right out of a needle and build the nicest loaf 
of bread in the State. Root beer, sir, should 
be set out in June—about the tenth day of 
June, at ten o'clock in the morning.” 
‘Thanks! thanks!” exclaimed the grateful 
man, as he extended his hand. ‘Now then, 
secondly, my wife claims that the roof of a 
cow shed should be planned at a quarter 
pitch, while I claim an eighth pitch. hat is 
your opinion?” ‘My friend,” answered Bi- 


jah, ‘your wife is doubtiess the sweetest wo- 





man in the world, but she lacks the eye of an 
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25 Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. post 
paid. Geo. I. REED & Co., Nassau, N. ¥. 52t40 


Revolver Free fant ites J. BOWN ke 


SWEET NPY 
Chewing i000! 


Awarded highest prize at Centennial E~>osition for 
fine chewing qualities and excellence and lusting char. 
acter of sweetening and flavoring, The best tobacco 
ever made, As our blue strip trade-mark is closely 
imitated on inferior goods, see that Jackson’s Best is 
onevery plug. Sold byalldealers. Send forsample, 
Wee. to C. A. Jackson & Co,, Mfrs., Potersburs. Va. 
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our own town. Terms and $5 otufit 
1ALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. ly¥9 











| De Voe’s Market Assistant . . 
| Dwyer’s Horse Book 


| Eggleston’s End of the World 


‘There's that new fami- | 
ly next door—the woman would have come | 


dot | 


Cobbett’s American Gardener 


| Cole’s American Fruit Book 
| Cole’s American Veterinarian 


Food for Domestic Animals 


Cooked and Caen - ee 
‘Tard and Market; paper, © 


Corbett’s Poultry 
cts.; cloth, . 
Dadd’s Modern He 
Dadd’s American Cattle Docvor, l2mo, 
Daud’s American Cattle Doctor, 8vo, cloth . 
Dadd’s American Keformed Horse Book, 5vo, ¢ 
Dana’s Muck Manual 
Dead Shot; or Sportsman's Complete Guide 
Detail Cottage and Constructive Architecture 


loth 


Tae 


Downing’s Landscape Gardening... +++ +» 
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Eastwood onthe Cranberry 


—_ 


Kggieston’s Hoosier School Master. 

Eggleston's Mystery of Metropolisville 

Eggieston’s (Geo. U.) Man of Honor 

Elliott’s Hand Book for Fruit Growers, paper, 00 
cts.; cloth, a2 oe 

Elliott’s Hand Book of l’ractical Landscape Gar- 
denin eevee 

Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Gu 

Every Horse Owner's Cyclopedia 

Field's Pear Culture 

Flux Culture, (Seven Prize Essays by Vrac 

rowers 

Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses... ++ ++ eee 

French’s Farm Drainage 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist 

Fuller’s Illustrated Strawberry Cuiturtst 


eee 
tical 


| Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist 


Fulton's Peach Culture 

Gardner’s Carriage Painters’ Manual 

Gardner’s How to l’aint 

Geyelin's Poultry-Breeding 

Gregory sn Cabbages 

Gregory on Onion Raising 

Gregory on Squashes 

Guenon on Milch Cows. « «6 ee e+ te ee 

Harris’s Insects Injurious to Vegetation; Plain $4 
Colored Engravings.... + +++ +eee* 6 

Harris on the Vig 

Hedges’ on Sorgho or the Northern Sugar Plant 

Helmsley’s Hardy Trees, Shrubs, and Vlants . . 

Henderson's Gardening for Pleasure 

Henderson's Gardening for Profit 

Henderson’s Practical Floriculture 

Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers . .« oe 

Holden’s Book of Birds; paper, 25 cts., cloth . . 

Hoopes’s Book of Evergreens. «6 + + + ss es 

Hooper's Dog and Gun; paper, 30 cts.; cloth. . 

Hop Culture. By nine experienced cultivators . 

How to Make Candy 

How to Use the Pistol 

Hunter and Trapper 

Hussey’s Home Buildings 

Jennings on Cattle and their Diseases 

Jennings’ Horse Training Made basy 

Jennings on the Horse and His Diseases .. . 

Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Pouliry 

Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow... «+ 

John Andross (Kebecca Harding Davis 

Johnson’s How Crops Feed 

Johnson’s How Crops Grow 

Johneson’s Peat and its Uses : 

Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry 

Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry . 

King’s Beekeepers’ Text Book; paper, 40¢; cloth 

Klippart’s Wheat Plant . ° — 

Lakey’s Village and Country Houses . 

Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses 

Lewis’ People’s Practical Poultry Keeper. . 

Loring’s Farm-Yard Club of Jotham 

Lyman’s Cotton Culture. , ‘ , 

McClure’s Diseases of the Am. Horse, Cattle and 
Sheep ; ° eee 

Miles’ on the Horse’s Foot 

Mohr on the Grape-Vine . . ° 2 ° 

Mrs. Cornelius’s oung Housekeeper’s Friend . 

My Vineyard at Lakeview ss ese 

Nichols’ Chemistry of the Farm and Sea 

Norton’s Scientific Agriculture ... . 

Onions—How to Raise them Profitably 

Our Farm of Four Acres; paper, 30c; cloth, 

Pardee on Strawberry Culture eee 

Parson’s on the Kose 


| Pedder’s Land Measurer 


Percheron Horse 
Phin's How to Use the Microscope 
Phin’s Lightning Rods and their Construction 
Plumbers’, Carpenters’ and Builders’ Guide. . . 
Potato Culture. (Prize Essay Paper .. 
Pretty Mrs. Gaston (J. Esten Cooke). . 
| Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping 
| Quincy (Hon, Josiah) on Soiling Cattle 
| Quinn’s Money in the Garden 
| Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. .....46.6-. 
| Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry. . . 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry 
| Register of ural Affairs, bound, 7 vols., 
Register of Kural Affairs [1577] . 
tichardson on the Dog; puper, 30c; 
Riley’s Potato Pests. . aper, 5 
Rivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden 
Roe’s Manual on the Cultare of Smal 
| Roe’s Play and Protit in my Garden 
Samuel’s Birds of New Kngland and Adjacent 
States — o ° ‘ ° 
Saunders’s Domestic Voultry; ps 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text-Book 
Shooting on the Wing 
Skillful Frouse wife 
Slack’s Trout Culture 
Starr’s ‘Forest and Stream” Hand Look for Ri 
flemen Tt} 
Stewart's Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and 
Orchard . 6 ia a 
Stewart's Shepherd’s Manual. . 
Stewart's Sorghum and its Product 
Stewart's Stable Book . 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm 
Stonehenge on the Dog. . oon eee ees 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable and Field. 
Am. Ed., l2mo......... 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable and Field. 
Eng. Ed., 8vo. 
Tegetmeier’s Poultry Book... . 
The Rifle: Its Theory and Practice . . 1 eae 
Thomas’ American Fruit Culturist . . New Ed. . 
Thomas’s Farm Implements and Machinery 
Thompson’s Food of Animals 
Tim Bunker Papers 
Tobacco Culture. By fourteen experienced culti 
vators “kn 2 
Turner’s Cotton Planters’ Manual ° 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden ; paper, 50c ; 
ea oe a 
Ville’s Chemical Manures 
Warder’s American Pomology . 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens ... . : 
Waring’s Draining tor Profit and Health ... . . 
Waring’s Earth ¢ Resets and Earth Sewage .. . 
Waring’s Farmers’ Vacation S68 : 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture ... . 
Waring’s Handy-Book of Husbandry. . es 
Weidenmann’s Beautifying Country Homes. A 
superb quarto volume. 
in colors 
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per, 40c; ¢ 


paper, 50c; cloth 











W hite’s Cranberry Culture 
White’s Gardening for the South 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horse of America 
Wright's Brahma Fowl... . 
Wright’s Practical Poultry-Keeper 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle 
Youatt on the Hog 
Youatt on Sheep 
Youatt on the Dog 

Address all orders to 


Rn. P. EATON & CO, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston. 
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The GREAT REMEDY for 


CORPYPULENOCE. 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 


is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. 
upon the food in the stomach, preventing its bein, 


It acts 


converted into fat. Taken in accordance with di- 
rections, it w' uce @ fat person from two to five 
pou per week. 

“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then none 
the less so to-day. 

Sold by druggists, or sent, by express, upon re 
ceipt of $1.50. Quarter-dosen $4.00, Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 
a Proprietors, Buffalo, N. ¥- 
3t23 

Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 
1] bein every month. Book sent 


ree explainingeverything. Address 





Salary. Saiesmen wanted to sell out 
Staple Goods to deale, i. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ: 








BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St., N. ¥. ly4?7 
$1200 meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 6 Home 8t., Cincionad, 
BY READING AND 
practicing the inestimable truths 
, contained in the best medical book 
ever issued, entitled SELF-PRE- 
SERVATION. Price only $1. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
It treats of Exhausted Vitality 
Premature Decline, Nervous 
Physical Debility, and the end- 
less concomitant ills and untold miseries that result 
therefrom, and contains more than 50 original preseri 
tions, any one of which is worth the price of the boo. 
This book was written by the most extensive and 
peneny the mem = peociene: in America, to 
whom was awa’ a gold and jewell 
National Medical Asocdiation, : ew = 
A Pamphlet, illustrated, with 
the very finest Steel Engravings 
—a marvel of art and beauty— 
sent FREE to all. Send for it at 
once. Address 
PEABODY MEDICAL IN- 
STITUTE, No. ¢ Bulfinch St., HY 
ly47 Boston, Mass. 
\4 
ANHOOD 
5 Ppl a hk Pal > 
RESTORED. 

A victim of youthful imprudence, causing prema- 
ture decay, nervous debility, ete.. having tried n vain 
every known remedy, has found a simple sel 1 cure, 
which he will send Free to his fellow suiferers. 
ayaa’ H. REEVES, 43 Chatham St., N. ¥. 





GOLD PLA™ iD WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents, Address, A. CouLTer & Cv., Chicago. 








AKING 


ROYAL Power 


ABSOLUTELY FPoNRE. 


“ROYAL has a larger 
the 


Sold only te Royal Baking 


nds 


emin 


sale than other baking powders 
Uniform Strength, Healthfulness | Efficacy. 

for this peerless powder direct from Wine of 
mendation of the New York Board of Health, and of 
family having os used the Powder will ever 
cans. 


combined—because of its unquestioned 
from GRAPE CREAM TARTAK imported e 
France—has received the indorsement 


and recom 
e tifle men everywhere. No 


The na =} mind powder cann bought sume 
pris ns the ndultera kinds. = ae pase oe cn 








